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FOREWORD 
by 
D. L. MAINWARING EVANS, 


(Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts; General Editor: 
“Tailor & Cutter & Outfitting News," ‘Women’s Wear") 


N A Trape which, by the very complexity of its character, 
demands from all who follow it a knowledge which is 
both reliable and expert, it is obvious that an acquaintance 
with the essentials of cloth construction is a necessary qualifi- 
cation of every one engaged in the Tailoring, Clothing and 
Outfitting trades. @ All too frequently, one meets the tailor 
or the clothier who has an expert knowledge of the making of 
clothes, but who knows very little of those very materials with 
which he is in constant touch. @ A closer acquaintance with 
the characteristics of various fabrics would not only help him 
to guard against certain inherent faults but enable him also to 
advise his customer the better in his choice of cloth. Q Finally, 
there is an obvious advantage when buying materials, 
since expert knowledge will increase the tailor’s or clothier’s 
capacity to form a better opinion of the values of his pur- 
chases, thus ensuring that his prices are competitive. @ Only 
a word need be said of Mr. E. Ostick, the author of this book. 
He is regarded as one of the greatest authorities in the country 
on his subject and his many years of experience in the lecturing 
of the staffs of world famous firms as Harrods Ltd., of London, 
and others, ensures that the instruction will be conveyed in a 
manner easily assimilated without the use of technical 
jargon. @ It is the first time that the work of such 
an authority has been made available at such a 
low price, and it is certain that the 
book will in consequence meet a 


very great need, 
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The Harris Tweed industry is one of the oldest handicrafts 


still surviving in this mechanical age. Originally every 
process in the production of Harris Tweed was performed by 
hand. In order to meet modern demands, certain processes 
are now carried out by machinery but the weaving is still 
done by hand. 


Before any tweed can qualify for the Trade Mark regis- 
tered by the Board of Trade, it must be produced in the 
Outer Hebrides. the home of Harris Tweed, and woven by 


hand at the homes of the islanders. 
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Registered Trade Mark No. 319214 


the word ‘ Handspun’ 


IS HARRIS TWEED? 


A crofter . of the Outer 
Hebrides weaving Harris 
Tweed. Every piece of 
Harris Tweed which bears 
the Trade Mark must be 
woven by hand at the homes 
of the islanders. 


The individual craftsmanship of the hand-weaver which has 
always been a distinction of Harris Tweed is protected and 
assured by this Trade Mark stamped on the tweed itself. To 
ensure beyond all doubt that you are buying Harris Tweed 
and to protect yourself and your customers from spurious 
imitations you should insist that every piece of Harris Tweed 
you buy is stamped with the Trade Mark illustrated below. 


This Trade Mark is your only guarantee that the tweed 
you handle conforms with the def.nition of Harris Tweed as 
specified by the Board of Trade. 


TWEED 


Seq LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH 


The following is the definition of HARRIS TWEED as laid down by the Board of Trade: 
“* HARRIS TWEED’ means a Tweed made from pure virgin wool produced in 
Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the Outer Hebrides and hand-woven by the 
Islanders at their own homes in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist, Barra and 
their several purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides.” 

It is further provided that— Wherever the Harris Tweed Trade Mark is used there 
shall be added in legible characters to the Harris Tweed Trade Mark the words 
‘Woven in Harris” or ‘ Woven in Lewis’ or Woven in Uist’ or ‘Woven in Barra’ 
as the case may be, and for the purpose of distinction there shall also be added 
in the case of Tweeds made entirely from handspun yarn.” 


* NOTE :—This Trade Mark is the sole property of the HARRIS TWEED 
ASSOCIATION LTD, and is registered at Home and Abroad 


ISSUED BY THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. * 5 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT CLOTH 


CHAPTER I 


Intropucrory - THe Taitor anp His Goons 


S people become better educated 

they usually show more discrim- 

ination in their purchases, and it 
is therefore essential that the sales- 
man, no matter what he sells, should 
know more about the goods he sells 
than the customer knows. 

To sell goods expertly a salesman 
needs certain personal qualities or 
attributes and not the least of these is 
the ability to guide the customer in 
the selection of goods when there is a 
wide choice. One of the great weak- 
nesses in retail salesmanship today is 
the inability of the salesman to guide 
the customer when making a selection. 


SERVICE IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT 
KNOWLEDGE 


In the great majority of cases this 
failure is due to lack of expert know- 
ledge. Expert guidance is only possi- 
ble where there is expert knowledge. 
A tailor, or any other cloth salesman, 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
goods he sells, can render service to 
his customers. The greater that ser- 
vice, the greater the satisfaction in 
the mind of the customer. 


NEED FOR DISCRIMINATION - 


The tailor who is handling cloth 
everyday of his life learns by exper- 
jence the differences in the feel or 
handle of the various cloths. If he 
handles them with discrimination, he 
becomes, in course of time, a good 
judge of materials; on the other hand 
if he handles them indifferently and 
with a lack of interest, he never be- 
comes a reliable judge of the mater- 
ials he is recommending. His recom- 
mendation is not supported by expert 
knowledge. At the most, he is able to 
say that this cloth is better than that 
cloth, but he is quite unable to say 
why. And it is the why that is impor- 


tant. The chief difference between the - 


expert and the inexpert is that the 
expert knows why and can give reas- 
ons for his statements, whereas the 
non-expert is at a loss for a reason. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


In order that you may grasp 
some of the more vital points, 
the Author has included, in 
various chapters, a list of 
questions which we advise 


you to answer for your own 
satisfaction. The Author will 
be pleased, at any time, to 
explain any points not clear. 


Address any question to: 
Mr. E. Ostick, M.A., c/o. the 
Tailor & Cutter, Ltd. 42 


Gerrard-st., London, W.1. 


Every tailor is expected to be an 
expert on cloth; his opinion is sought 
frequently and when he delivers 
judgment he is listened to with 
respect. How often is his judgment 
based on insufficient knowledge? How- 
ever long a man has been in the trade 
there is always something new to 
learn. An observant man with a keen 
brain is always learning something 
new about his job, and is usually ready 
to learn because the additional know- 
ledge increases his_ self-respect and 
gives him greater self-confidence. 


WHAT QUALITY DEPENDS UPON 


Woollens and worsteds form the 
bulk of the materials handled by the 


tailor and cutter and in order to be in 
a position to talk intelligently about 
these fabrics it is essential to know 
something about the raw material of 
which they are made. An important 
point to remember is that the quality 
of the manufactured fabric depends 
very largely upon the quality of the 
raw material. Dyeing the cloth or 
yarns may, and often does, improve 
the appearance; finishing modifies the 
handle of the material, but these at- 
tributes are merely superficial. It is 
necessary to probe more deeply and 
learn about the fibres or raw material 
composing the cloth. To put the 
matter simply: a good cloth cannot be 
produced from low grade wool. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
poor grade wool is frequently produced 
in such a manner as to look attractive. 


WHAT THE TAILOR SHOULD KNOW 


The spinner, the manufacturer, the 
dyer, and the finisher, all use their 
skill in producing a fabric that will 
sell. That is legitimate and sound 
business. It is also the business of 
the tailor to be able to distinguish be- 
tween the good and the bad—as far 
as cloth is concerned. 

The quality of the finished cloth de- 
pends very largely upon the grade of 
the raw wool used in its production. 
It is easy to ask the question “What 
is wool?,” but very difficult to answer 
it. Everybody, of course, knows that 
wool is the hair that grows on the 
skin of the sheep. 


TYPES OF WOOL 


But just as there are very many 
different breeds of sheep so there are 
many different types and grades of 
wool. Even in the same fleece the wool 
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MERINO RAMS 


varies in quality. Quality is made up 
of a number of attributes or charac- 
teristics such as fineness, length, 
soundness, softness, etc. Fine wool is 
scarcer than coarse wool, and as fine 
wool is always in great demand the 
price of fine wool is comparatively 
high. 

Fine wool is always soft and crimpy, 
and is used in the production of high 
grade woollens and worsteds. This is 
merely one example in illustration of 
the statement that a knowledge of the 
raw material is essential in under- 
standing quality in its full signific- 
ance. 


PROPERTIES OF WOOL 


Wool has some extraordinary prop- 
erties. It is highly elastic, it is ex- 
tremely hygroscopic, that is, it readily 
absorbs moisture, it has the property 
of retaining warmth: it creates heat 
in itself when wetted; it transmits 
ultra-violet radiation, and it is dura- 
ble and strong. Different types of 
wool possess these properties in a 
varying degree, but all wools have 


Ten 


them in some degree. It is on account 
of these attributes that wool is valua- 
ble as a textile. In cold climates 
woollen clothing is essential, and in 
temperate climates wool competes 
with cotton as clothing. 

But the quality of raw wool used in 
any given cloth does not fully deter- 
mine the final quality of that cloth. 

In the making of woollen and wor- 
sted cloths every type of wool, old and 
new, is used. Fine wools of merino 
quality are employed in the produc- 
tion of high grade serges, flannel suit- 
ing, italians, and cashmeres; medium 
fine wool is used for worsted coatings, 
trouserings, gabardines, and whip- 
cords; crossbred wools are largely 
employed in producing medium 
quality coatings, dress goods, etc., 
bright wools are used for low lustres 
and cheap serges; and so on. These 
few examples are given merely to 
show that the grade and type of wool 
partly determine not only the kind of 
cloth for which the wool is suitable 
but also the quality of the fabric. 

It is, however, a very important 
factor; too important to be ignored. 


FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE 
QUALITY 


There are other factors which 
influence the quality of the fabric. In 
addition to the fineness of the raw 
wool, the yarns must be well-made, 
the cloth skilfully woven, the dye must 
be of good quality, and the finishing 
processes must be so arranged and 
regulated that they bring out the in- 
herent properties of the raw material. 
The explanation is quite simple. As 
explained above, fine wool is compar- 
atively expensive, and it is reasonable 
and logical that the spinner should 
use all his skill in making a fine yarn; 
that the manufacturer should use his 
best looms and employ his most skill- 
ed weavers in weaving the cloth; that 
the dye used in colouring the yarns 
or the cloth should be the highest 
quality procurable; and that the 
finisher should bend all his efforts to 
produce a fabric of outstanding worth. 
At every stage the material, being 
good, is handled expertly, and the 
result is—a fabric of high quality. 


TP ‘the previous paragraphs the 
importance of knowing something 
about the raw materials was stressed. 


. It was pointed out that such proper- 


ties as fineness, softness, length, 
strength, etc., influenced the quality 
of the wool, and that the quality of 
the wool partly determined the ap- 
pearance and handle, and other 
properties of the finished fabric. 


Varieties of Wool 


In the manufacture of woollen and 
worsted fabrics a wide range of wools 


_is used as well as other textile mater- 


ials such as cotton, rayon, and silk. In 
the worsted industry short wools such 
as merino, medium wools like the 
crossbred types, and long wools as 
exemplified by Lincoln wool, mohair, 
and alpaca, are employed. 


In the woollen trade shorter wools 
are used, usually those wool fibres 
which are too short for spinning into 
worsted yarns. In addition, the spin- 
ner of woollen yarns uses noils, 
shoddy, mungo, flocks, extract, and 
certain non-wool fibres. 


WHAT IS MERINO? 


This is the finest of all wools; it is 
a soft, crimpy fibre, and possesses good 
felting power. Merino wool fibre 
varies in length from 2 to 5ins. and is 
used for both woollens and worsteds 
in the manufacture of the finest 
cloths. The term botany is applied to 
-all classes of merino or fine wools. 
Originally “botany” meant merino 
wool grown near Botany Bay, Austra- 
lia. Merino wool is used in broadcloth, 
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Woollens 


and 


Worsteds 


flannel, cashmere, soft serges, and 


dress goods generally. 
CROSSBRED 


Crossbred wools are obtained from 
crossed breeds of sheep and the length 
of fibre varies from 6 to 10 ins. 

They are slightly lustrous, less 
wavy than the merino wools, and their 
felting power is not very good. Cross- 
bred wool comes from New Zealand, 
Australia, and South America, and is 
used in the production of medium 
serges, gabardines, whipcords, cheap 
suitings, medium quality coatings, etc. 
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Merino wool fibre. 
...Crossbred. 


Diceceses English Lincoln. 


Like merino, crossbred wool is divided 
into three classes, namely, fine, medi- 
um and coarse, so that the above- 
mentioned cloths are manufactured 
in different qualities according to the 
grade of wool used. 

The long wools like those obtained 
from the Lincoln and Leicester breeds, 
certain types of crossbreds, mohair, 
and alpaca, are very lustrous, straight, 


and lack felting property. The Lincoln 


and Leicester wools are used for bright 
serges, dress goods, and a wide variety 
of coarse fabrics. The long bright 
crossbred wools are employed for 
cheap _serges, lastings, _ linings, 
Sicilians, and yarns for braids and 
backings. 

English Down wool, with an averagy 
length of 4ins. is used in the produc- 
tion of cheviot cloths of an open crisp 
handle. Cheviot wool from the south 
of Scotland is also employed in mak- 
ing cheviot tweeds, and wool from the 
Blackfaced sheep, of the Scottish 
Highlands is much used in producing 
homespuns. 


NECESSITY FOR SUBSTITUTES 


As the world’s supply of wool is in- 
sufficient to meet all the demand for 
wool fabrics and as pure fleece wool 
is costly, it is necessary to use re- 
manufactured wool and wool noils as 
substitutes for the better class mater- 
ial. Noils are the short fibres separated 
from the long fibres and extracted 
in the combing process in worsted yarn 
preparation. Noil is used for blending 
with longer fibres in making worsted 
yarns, but more often it is used alone 
or as a blend in producing woollen 
yarns for weaving into cheap fabrics. 


Re-manufactured Wool 


The woollen yarn spinner uses a 
variety of recovered wools which are 
known under different names, as for 
example, shoddy, mungo, extract, etc. 
All kinds of woollen rags, old and new, 
are employed, including woollen and 
worsted suits and overcoats, knitted 
underwear, stockings, tailors’ clipp- 
ings, blankets, etc. These goods are 
torn up and ground into a fibrous 
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material, some of which can be spun 
into good class yarns, which in some 
cases are even better than yarns made 
trom certain low qualities of new 
wool. 


WHAT IS “SHODDY”? 


Shoddy is a term applied to many 
kinds of re-manufactured wool, but 
generally speaking, shoddy yarns are 
made from fibres of good length, such 
as can be obtained from soft woollens 
like loosely woven tweeds and knitted 
goods. 

There is a type of shoddy known as 
“merino” which is obtained by tearing 
up good quality soft worsteds, chiefly 
women’s dress goods. Shoddy is used 
in the production of cheap suitings 
and overcoatings, particularly in low 
grade cheviots and angolas. 


FIBRES OF SHODDY 


Note damaged fibres at B. 
A is a cotton fibre. 


MUNGO 


Mungo is usually shorter and finer 
in fibre than shoddy as it is obtained 
from felted materials whereas shoddy 
is got from unfelted goods. In tearing 
up felted fabrics like naps and mel- 
tons the ribres are broken in the pro- 
cess and therefore short. It is 
frequently used as blending material 
with new wool or with cotton, and 
spun into coarse yarns suitable for 
weft in cheap blazer cloths, home- 
spuns, nap overcoatings, and pilot 
cloths. 

Extract is the name given to various 
kinds of wool obtained from wool and 
cotton fabrics from which the cotton 
has been extracted by chemical treat- 
ment. Extract is put to the same uses 
as mungo. 
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SKIN WOOLS 


These wools are obtained from the 
skins of sheep slaughtered for mutton 
purposes. They are used as blending 
material with fleece wool, chiefly of 
colonial growth, for medium-class 
worsteds and woollens, both plain and 
fancy. 


The skin wools supply bulk, while 
the better class fleece wool gives the 
distinctive characteristics. Good skin 
wool is used for serges, and low quali- 
ties are employed in the production 
of cheap woollen suitings and flannels. 


In addition to the above-mentioned 
wools used by the spinner there are 
other animal fibres, described some- 
times as commercial hairs, frequently 
employed in the clothing trades. The 
most important of these hairs are 
mohair, alpaca, camel’s hair, cash- 
mere, vicuna, and llama. 


MOST LUSTROUS WOOL 


Mohair is the product of the Angora 
goat. The hair is from 4 to 10ins. long, 
straight, fine, and smooth. It has an 
almost unbroken surface and is the 
most lustrous of the wool or hair class 
of fibres. It is widely employed in the 
making of lustrous dress fabrics and 
plushes. 


INFERIOR TO MOHAIR 


Alpaca is a fine, soft, silky hair ob- 
tained from the alpaca goat. It has 
similar properties to mohair but is 
inferior to it as a textile. Most so- 
called alpaca fabrics used for jackets, 
overalls, linings, etc., are woven from 
cotton yarns in the warp and from 
alpaca, mohair, or ordinary lustre 
worsted yarns in the weft. 


Camel’s Hair is the soft downy hair 
from the haunches and under-part of 
the camel. The fibre varies in length 
from 4 to 10ins. It is soft and strong 
and yellow-brown in colour and its 
principal uses in the tailoring trade 
is for overcoatings, worsteds, and 
dressing gowns. Wool is often dyed to 
imitate camel hair. 


Cashmere is a fine, soft, silky hair 
obtained from a goat of Tibet. There. 
is an all-wool cashmere made from 
worsted yarns. Coburgs, Henriettas, 
Jockey cloths, Paramattas, are all 
cashmeres, and they will be described 


- in a later chapter. 


IDEAL FOR NAP SURFACES 


Vicuna and llama wools are very 
fine and soft and therefore are in de- 
mand for high quality woollen and 
worsted goods. The soft fibres are very 
suitable for producing a napped sur- 
face. The ordinary vicuna cloth used 
for coatings contains no genuine 
vicuna fibre. 


All the wools and hairs mentioned 
above are constantly employed to a 
greater or less extent in making the 
fabrics which are handled by the 
tailor and sold as garments. The 
tailor’s knowledge of the raw mater- 
ials of his trade should enable him to 
give better service to his customers 
and thus build up the goodwill of his 
business. 
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Piiifcrence between Woollen and 


AVERY tailor is very mucn inter- 
ested in the quality of the fabrics 
he sells. In the early pages of this 
book it was pointed out that the 
quality of the raw material partly 
determines bath the type of fabric 
and the quality of the finished cloth. 
Now the cloth is made by interlacing 
yarns in a definite order, and it is, 
therefore, the type and quality of the 
yarns which are of importance in 
considering the value of the cloth 
from the standpoint of its future use. 
To put the matter in a simple form: 
a woven fabric is a structure of inter- 
laced yarns, and yarns are composed 
of fibres. The quality of the yarns is, 
therefore, our next consideration. 
For convenience, the factors which 
modify the quality of yarns may be 
classified as follows: 


1—The nature and type of raw 
material. ’ 

2—The method of spinning the raw 
material. 

3.—The number of turns per inch, 
or twist, put into the yarn. 
; 4—The folding, or ply, of the yarns. 

5.—Special, treatments applied to 
the yarns. 

Let us consider the above points in 
more detail. 


1—NATURE OF RAW MATERIAL 


- In practice, the nature of the raw 
material determines not only the 
method of preparation and spinning 
of the yarn, but also the future use of 
the yarn. Thus long wools such as 
Lincoln and Leicester are spun for 
lustres, whereas botany is spun into 
yarns for soft goods. 


2.—METHOD OF SPINNING 


Very different results may be ob-. 


tained from the same raw material 
Q cording to the way the yarn is pre- 


Worsted Yarn 


pared and spun. For example, merino 
wool may be spun into a woollen or 
a worsted yarn, and the two yarns are 
quite different in appearance and 
handle, and in other properties. The 
worsted yarn will be smooth and com- 
pact, whereas the woollen yarn, al- 
though made of the same raw mater- 
ial, will be soft, full, and somewhat 
irregular. 


3.—THE TWIST 


By varying the twist, or turns for 
one inch, of the yarn, the handle of 
a cloth may be changed. In any case 
the yarn must be given sufficient twist 
to hold the fibres together firmly. 


single yarns for many reasons. For 
example, folded yarns (a) ~- add 
strength; (b) add weight; (c) give a 
special handle and appearance; and 
(d) produce fancy effects. 


5—SPECIAL TREATMENTS 


Yarns are sometimes subjected to 
special treatments in order to produce 
novelty effects, or to obtain a partic- 
ular result. For instance, certain 
classes of worsted yarns are genapped, 
that is, they are made clean and 
smooth by being passed through a 
gas flame. Sometimes, a surface heat- 
ed to a white heat is used for remov- 


Wool fibre as seen through the microscope. 


Warp yarns are given more twist than 
weft yarns to enable them to with- 
stand the strain during the weaving 
process, 


Weft yarns require very little twist 
because there is very little tension on 
them during weaving. Yarns which 
have been given an undue amount of 
twist are liable to give the cloth a 
harsh handle. In cheviots a very soft 
twist is employed, so that the finished 
cloth has a full, soft handle, and a 
rough surface. 


4—FOLD OF YARNS 


Yarns may be single, two fold, three 
fold, or for special purposes many fold. 
Folded yarns are used instead of 


ing the projecting fibre ends from the 


‘yarn. This is also known as singeing 


or gassing. 


WOOL YARNS 


It is common knowledge that wool 
is spun into two distinct types of yarns 
viz., (a) worsted, and (b) woollen. 


The differences in these two yarns 
are mainly due to two factors, namely 
(1) the nature or class of wool used; 
and (2) the method of preparing and 
spinning the fibres into yarn. 


The worsted yarn spinner uses wool: 
fibres which have been combed and 
are of a certain length, that is, about 
2ins. or more. Any wool which posses-. » 
ses the requisite length and strength 
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is used by the spinner of worsted yarn. 
The woollen yarn spinner can use 
wool fibres which are quite short, that 
is, less than 2ins., as well as longer 
fibres. He employs large quantities of 
noils, wool waste, re-manufactured 
wool (shoddy, mungo, etc.) and lambs’ 
wool. In making yarns for tweeds and 
homespuns, the woollen yarn spinner 
uses longer wools. On the other hand, 
yarns composed of comparatively 
short fibres, from 2 to 4ins., are used 
in the manufacture of fine botany 


Woollen Yarns 


worsteds. The length of fibre used 
is thus not the chief difference be- 
tween the worsted and woollen yarn. 

The main difference between the 
two yarns isin the arrangement of 
the fibres in the yarn. It would be 
well for the reader to bear this last 
point in mind, because it is this diff- 
erence in the way the fibres are ar- 
ranged in the yarn that makes all the 
difference. 

How does this difference arise? 


DIFFERENCE IN PREPARATION 


In the first place a woollen yarn is 
prepared differently from a worsted 
yarn. Wool fibres which are required 
for worsted are combed and re-combed 
until they lie straight and parallel; 
also, the short, unsound, and broken 
fibres are removed by the combing 
machine. After repeated combings 
the rope of fibres (known as a sliver) 
is gradually drawn thinner until it is 
of the required diameter; it is then 
tightly twisted, thus producing a 
smooth, regular, and more or less 
lustrous yarn, the degree of lustre de- 
pending upon the type of wool used. 
(see figure 2). 
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WOOLLEN FIBRES ARE CARDED 


On the other hand, the fibres which 
are to be made into a woollen yarn are 
first carded. That is, the fibres are 
thoroughly separated from each 
other, and then they are mixed free- 
ly so that they cross and recross each 
other in all directions. Thus, in the 
woollen yarn there is an entangled 
arrangement of fibres (figure 1.). They 
are not combed straight as in worsted 
spinning. The woollen yarn possesses 
more loose fibre than the worsted, is 
rougher in appearance, and on its 
surface has numerous projecting fibre 
ends. Another point to note is that 
the woollen yarn is not twisted so 
tightly as a worsted yarn. 

The loose structure of the woollen 
yarn assists the shrinkage and felting 
of the fabric, as the fibres which com- 
pose the woollen yarn are enabled to 
become entangled with each other. In 
the case of smooth worsted yarns 
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there are few loose fibre ends and in 
consequence there is little opportunity 
to mat or felt. The amount of twist 
or turns per inch put into a yarn has 
also its influence on the contracting 
properties of the cloth into which it is 
made. £ 

That is to say, a cloth made from 
loosely-spun yarns will contract more 
in the milling and dyeing operations 
than a cloth constructed of tightly- 
twisted yarns. 


Worsted Yarns 


There is also a difference in the 
shrinking property of yarns according 
as to whether they are dyed or un- 
dyed, although spun from the same 
raw material. 


A coloured yarn has already shrunk 
in the dyeing process, and allowance 
must be made when weaving the cloth 
so that the correct finished width 
may be obtained. 


HOW YARN STRUCTURE AFFECTS 
FINISH 


Let us consider another instance. 
Two cloths, one woollen and one wor- 
sted, may be made from the same class 
of wool, and both may be identical in 
structure and put through the same 
finishing operations, yet in the finish- 
ed state, the two cloths will be quite 
distinct in appearance and handle. 
This difference is entirely due to the 
structure of the yarns used. Because 
woollen and worsted yarns are dis- 
similar in structure it is thus possible 
to produce wool fabrics strikingly 
different in appearance and handle. 


EN the previous section the differen- 


ces between woollen and worsted 
yarns were explained. As most tailors 
know, both mohair and alpaca are 
spun into yarns on the worsted prin- 
‘ciple, but cannot be made into such 


- fine yarns as botany or merino wool. 


It is possible to spin alpaca into 
finer yarns than mohair or medium 
crossbred wool. On the other hand, 
because of the method of spinning, 
the woollen yarn cannot be spun to 
the same fineness as the worsted yarn. 


_ YARN FINENESS A PRICE FACTOR 


This question of the fineness of 
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yarns are used in wool fabrics, some- 
times alone and sometimes twisted 
with the wool yarn. 

Cotton yarns are widely employed 
in woollens for the purpose of cheap- 
ening the fabric. They are used as 
warp in some nap _ overcoatings, 
flannels, blazer cloths, etc. In these 
fabrics the cotton yarns are well 
covered by the fibrous woollen 
yarns after the milling process. Cotton 
yarns are frequently used for produc- 
ing striped or checked effects in wor- 
sted goods. 


Mecerised yarns, that is, cotton 
yarns which have been made 
lustrous by a treatment in a caustic 


Various Kinds of Yarns Used 


twisted together. A dye is used which 
dyes the wool only while the cotton 
retains its whiteness or its original 
colour, because it does not absorb the 
dye. 

Silk yarns are frequently employed 
in woollens and worsteds, usually for 
ornamentation. 


KINDS OF SILK YARN 


There are two classes of silk yarns, 
namely, (a) net silk, and (b) spun 
silk. Net silk yarns are made from 
the long filaments reeled from the 
cocoon of the silk caterpillar, and 
are used for obtaining striped and 


Figure 1.—Typical Cotton fibres. Figure 2.—Cotton fibres after mercerisation. 
Figure 3.—Cultivated silk fibres. 


yarns has an important bearing on 
the appearance, handle, and weight 
of the cloth. As a general principle, 
it may be said that cloths manufac- 
tured from fine yarns are expensive, 
and cost more than cloths made from 
coarse or medium yarns. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this rule. A 
cloth with a complicated weave, for 
example, may be expensive quite 
apart from its fineness or coarseness. 


- A new effect by the use of novelty 


: yarns may also increase the price of a 


cloth. 


NON-WOOL YARNS 


It is well-known that the woollen and 


_ worsted industries use large quantit- 


ies of yarns spun from fibres other 
than wool. Cotton, silk, and rayon 


alkali solution, are employed for the 
purposes mentioned above. Sometimes 
wool and cotton are thoroughly mix- 
ed in the fibre state, twisted into 
yarn, and used in cheap woollen 
suitings and overcoatings. Angola 
yarns, for example, are composed of 
cotton and wool fibres. Lustre cloths 
like alpacas, brilliantines, sicilians, and 
glacés, are unions, being constructed 
from a cotton warp and a worsted or 
mohair weft. Similarly, italians and 
paramattas are made with a cotton 
warp and a worsted weft. In many 
worsted suiting fabrics union twist 
yarns are used throughout the mater- 
ial, usually to produce a striped effect. 


WHAT IS “UNION TWIST YARN?” 


A union twist yarn is one in which 
a worsted and a cotton yarn are 


checked effects in the better class 
worsteds. A folded yarn in a worsted 
is often found to consist of a single 
worsted twisted with a single silk 
yarn. : 


Spun silk yarns are spun from all 
kinds of silk waste and are employed 
in the same way as net silk yarns in 
suitings and dress fabrics. For exam- 
ple, estrella and eolienne fabrics are 
commonly made with a net silk warp 
and a worsted weft, and henriettas 
are woven with a spun silk warp and 
a worsted weft. 


RAYON 


There are numerous ways 
in which artificial silk may be used 
with. wool. 
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Various 


Rayon may be used as_ weft 
with a worsted warp, or, con- 
versely as warp with a worsted 
weft. It is frequently employed for 
striped warp effects, and for checked 
effects in‘both warp and weft. Rayon, 
like cotton and silk, is often twisted 
with a worsted yarn and used as 
either warp or weft. The lustrous 


Figure 4.—Viscose Rayon fibres. 


rayon yarns have the effect of bright- 
ening the fabric in which they are 
incorporated. 


' COLOURED YARNS 


A wide variety of methods 
are employed in the _ produc- 
tion of coloured effects in clothing 
fabrics. The best known mixed colour- 
ed woollen and worsted yarns are: 
(a) mixtures, (b) melanges, (c) mars, 
(d) twists. 


(a) Mixtures. A mixture yarn is 
composed of fibres of two or more 
colours which have been thoroughly 
blended. A mixture cloth is a fabric 
produced from any type of mixture 
yarn. In the production of a mixture 
woollen cloth the wool is dyed after 
being scoured and the mixing accom- 
plished during the carding process. 

It should be explained that carding 
is a process in which the fibres are 
thoroughly disentangled and after- 
wards blended together to produce a 
film or a sliver of material of a uni- 
form character. 


WORSTED MIXTURE YARNS 


In producing worsted mixture yarns, 
the wool is dyed in sliver form, then 
a number of slivers of different col- 
ours are combined, and re-combed 
until the different colours are 
thoroughly mixed. 
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(b) Melange. This is a yarn pro- 
duced from a printed sliver. A sliver 
is a continuous but untwisted rope of 
fibres. The sliver is printed in the 
required colours at regular intervals 
so that many fibres have more than 
one colour upon them, whilst in a 


mixture yarn each fibre is only one 
colour. 


As a rule, only long fibres, as 


for example, mohair, are subjected to 
the printing method. 

(c) Marls. This term is applied to 
a particular kind of coloured two- 
fold or single yarn.. The different 
coloured slivers are combined in the 
operation immediately preceding the 
spinning process with the result that 
the colours do not get as thoroughly 
mixed as in mixture yarns. 

Single marl yarns are frequently 
folded with a yarn of solid colour, 
usually black. 

(d) Twists. These yarns are produc- 
ed by twisting or folding together two 
or more yarns of different colours, so 
that each colour can be distinctly 
seen in the finished yarn. In Scotch 
tweeds a pleasing effect is often 
obtained by twisting together colour- 
ed threads of varying thickness. 


YARN COUNTS 


In the following pages the term 
“count” will occur, and it may, there- 
fore, be advantageous, at this stage 
to add some remarks in explanation 
of yarn counts. 

For example, in the worsted spin- 
ning industry, the standard for 
counting yarns is based on the num- 
ber of hanks per 1 lb. to which the 
yarn is spun, each hank measuring 
560 yards in length. That is, if a 
hank of 560 yards weighs 1 lb., the 
count is stated as 1’s. Again, if 10 
hanks are required to weigh 1 Ib., the 
count will be given as 10's. 


EACH SKEIN 256 YARDS LONG 


In the Yorkshire woollen spinning 
trade, the count of the woollen yarn 
is based on the number of skeins, each 
256 yards long, which weigh 1 lb. As 
already pointed out, owing to the 
method of spinning, the woollen yarn 
cannot be spun to the same fineness 


Figure 5.—Acetate Rayon fibres. 


as the worsted yarn. A worsted yarn 
can, for example, be spun to 100’s or 
even 150’s, whereas about 40 skeins is 
a standard fine count for a woollen 
yarn, 


THICKNESS RELATED TO WEIGHT 


To put the matter simply, counts 
are used as a means of accurately 
estimating the thickness or size of 
yarns in relation to weight. 


MADE FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSE 


It should now be clear to the reader 
that yarns are constructed for a def- 
inite purpose, and will only adequate- 
ly fulfil the requirements of that 
purpose. Yarns for weaving must be 
round and straight, as uniformity is 
essential in the construction of a 
woven fabric. An irregular yarn is 
one which is uneven in diameter and 
inconsistent in count, and such yarns 
make a streaky fabric. 


IMPORTANCE OF REGULARITY 


Regularity in yarns is very import- 
ant, particularly in worsteds. Wor- 
sted yarns must be regular in the dis- 
tribution of the raw material in the 
yarn, and regular in count and twist. 
By twist is meant the number of turns 
inserted into a yarn to bind its fibres 
together. 


; Factors which 


RHE quality of many cloths depends 
mainly on their weight and the 
type of yarns used in their manufac- 
ture. Therefore, in order to judge 
qq quality with some degree of accuracy 
it is necessary to understand the 
factors which influence weight. 


WEIGHT A CONTROLLING FACTOR 


In the production of all classes of 
woollen, worsted, and union fabrics, 
weight per yard is a controlling fac- 
tor. Now the weight per yard is fix- 
ed by the thickness of the yarns and 
their number in a given area of the 
cloth. In other words, fabrics vary 
in weight with the counts of yarns 
and setting applied in their con- 
struction. It should be explained 
that the term “setting” refers to the 
number of threads of which a cloth 
is composed within a given width. 


‘THIN OR THICK CLOTH 


Instead of mentioning the weight 
of a cloth, the thinness or thickness 
is sometimes stated. In this connec- 
tion, 4 ozs. may be taken to represent 
a very thin cloth, and 8 ozs. a thin 
cloth for ladies’ wear. For men’s wear, 

12 ozs. is a thin cloth, often classed 

as “tropical”, 16 ozs. a thin medium, 
20 ozs. a medium, 30 ozs. a thick, and 
40 ozs. a very thick cloth. All the 
intermediate weights are made, _ but 
there are few cloths that are less 
‘than 4 ozs. or more than 40 ozs. From 
the standpoint of weight, worsteds 
may be thus classified: 


Light fabrics up to 9 ozs. for 56ins. 
_ wide. 

Medium fabrics 9 ozs. to 18 ozs. for 
 56ins. wide. 

_ Heavy fabrics above 18 ozs., for 
-56ins. wide. — 


Although weight may be an indica- 
tion of quality in a fabric, it should 
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be remembered that weight is not the 
only consideration which determines 
the suitability of a given cloth for a 
given purpose. A loosely-built cloth, 
though consisting of thick yarns de- 
noting weight or substance, may be 
inferior in wear to a thinner and 
lighter structure more closely woven. 
_ A compact cloth, that is, one in 
which the warp and weft yarns are 
closely woven, will be more durable 
than a heavier cloth of loose con- 
struction. ; 


THE USUAL WIDTHS 


From 60 to 70 inches is the usual 
width of cloths, but they are milled 
and shrunk down to 58 inches which 
is the usual width for good English 
makes. Many good cloths for men’s 
wear, however, do not exceed 56 
inches, and woollens for women’s 
wear are still narrower. 

Cheap cloths are often still narrow- 
er and the cheapest are always 
narrow. For example, a botany 
worsted suiting will be set 68 inches 
in the loom and finished 56 inches; 
an ordinary saxony suiting will be 
set 70 inches wide in the loom and 
the finished width will be 56 inches. 
On the other hand, a melton 84 inches 
in the loom will have a finished width 
of 56 inches. This contraction in 
woollen cloths is a controlling factor 
in obtaining the required weight per 
yard. 

In the milling operation the warp 
and weft threads are compressed into 
a reduced fabric area. 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 


The majority of woollen and wor- 
sted fabrics, more especially those 
for men’s wear, have to be firm in 
construction, so as to give the maxi- 
mum amount of wear. Let us con- 
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affect durability in Woven Fabrics 


sider, therefore, the factors which 
make for strength in woven fabrics. 
It is well known in the tailoring 
trade that worsted fabrics have a 
higher breaking strain than woollen 
fabrics made of the same counts and 
qualities of yarns and identical in 
width and weave. 

It has already been explained that a 
woollen yarn is irregular in diameter 
and the fibres not very compactly 
twisted, whereas the worsted yarn is 
regular and compact, even when spun 
from the same class of wool as the 
woollen yarn. 


REGULARITY OF YARN 


The method of spinning a worsted 
yarn produces a regular thread 
with a well balanced structure; a 
woollen yarn has not the same regu- 
larity as a yarn spun on the worsted 


principle. It is this regularity that 
renders worsted superior to woollen 
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These figures show twist of yarn. A.— 
shows left twist. B.—right twist. 


yarn for producing cloths of good 
tensile strength. In brief, tensile 
strength in a woven fabric is derivec 
from evenness of yarn structure. 


TENSILE STRENGTH 


It is possible, however, to push th¢ 
matter still further back. Fabrie 
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quality depends on yarn quality and 
this in turn depends on the quality 
of the raw material. Tensile strength 


in the fabric has its source in the 
soundness of the raw material. Good 
yarns are made from sound fibres, 
and cannot be produced from un- 
sound raw material. If yarns 
vary in compactness and con- 
sistency, the resultant texture will be 
unsound. 
DEGREE OF TWINE 

The degree of twine in the yarn, 
that is, the number of turns per inch, 
is another factor which modifies the 
elasticity and wearing characteristics 
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formity of quality. Loose or soft-spun 
yarns have low strength and are only 
suitable for weft and are specially 
adapted for cloths which require 
heavy milling and a_ raised finish. 
Firm hard threads are chiefly em- 
ployed in the manufacture of cord, 
rep, gauze, and leno fabrics and are 
suitable for some varieties of knitted 
goods. Medium-spun yarns are used 
in the weaving of ordinary woollens 
and worsteds for everyday wear. 
FOLDED YARNS 

Folded yarns have distinctive prop- 
erties. A yarn of two or more fold is 
single yarn of the 


stronger than a 


Two fold yarn. 


of the fabric. The amount of the 
twine in the yarns will change the 
firmness and clearness of cloth. A 
medium-spun yarn has, normally, a 
higher breaking strain than a soft- 
spun yarn, and a more uniform- 
breaking strain than a hard-spun 
yarn. 


HARD SPUN YARN 


By hard-spun is meant a yarn 
which has been given an _ excessive 
number of turns per inch. Soft-spun 
yarns give the cloth a degree of 
suppleness, but not tenacity of tex- 
ture. Medium-spun yarns, i.e. those 
which are neither under-twisted nor 
over-twisted, are the most reliable for 
producing cloths of the greatest uni- 
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same diameter, and it is, therefore, 
employed for giving strength to a 
fabric rather than flexibility. In the 
second place, folded yarns are super- 
ior to single yarns in producing a 
clear, well-defined pattern. Thus, a 
worsted fabric woven from two-fold 
yarns will be stronger but less supple 
than a fabric made from single yarns 
of corresponding diameter. 

Also, the single-yarn texture will 
be lacking in clearness and precision 
as compared with a texture woven 
from folded yarns. In a cloth of 
whipcord pattern, for example, the 
folded-warp yarn gives a clearly-de- 
fined twill effect, while the soft-spun 
weft will help in giving the fabric a 
degree of suppleness. 


Factors which affect dura- 


bility in Wover Haba: 


A CONTRAST IN CLOTH WEIGHTS 
IS SHOWN HERE. THE UPPER 
MATERIAL WEIGHS ONLY 11 ozs., 
WHILE THE PILE FABRIC IS ONE 


OF 38 ozs., TO THE YARD 


EFFECT OF WEAVE STRUCTURE 


The structure of a cloth is very im- 
portant from many points of view. 
The tailor, as a rule, is not particu- 
larly interested in the weave of the 
cloth he shows his customer, and yet 
it is the weave structure which mod- 
ifies the tensile strength of the fabric, 
softness of texture, and ~ wearing 
efficiency. Without going into tech- 
nical details, it may be said that the 
more frequently warp and weft are 
interlaced the greater the tensile 
strength of the fabric. 


INFLUENCE OF WEAVE 


Again, the type of weave may 
influence the hardness, roughness, 
softness, and firmness of the cloth. 
Ordinary twills and mats, for in- 
stance, produce fabrics of a level sur- 
face; sateen-woven cloths have a 
smooth, soft texture; and in fabrics 
of mixed weaves the surface is 
rough but the texture flexible. Leav- 
ing out of consideration the nature 
of the raw material, it may be stated 
as a general principle that degrees of 
hardness, smoothness, and durability 
of texture are frequently determined 
by weave formation. 


PROCESS OF MILLING 


The milling process both produces 
and increases wearing quality in a 
woven fabric. After the shrinkage, 
due to milling, the cloth is firm and 
compact. The cloth usually deterior- . 
ates in softness and elasticity, but 
Increases in firmness, strength, and 
durability. 


Values and Dyeing 


ig IS BEYOND THE SCOPE of this 

book to explain in detail the 
mechanism of weaving or the manner 
in which weave patterns are obtained. 
The loom forms a fabric by interlacing 
warp and weft yarns in a definite or- 
der, thus producing a pattern. In all 
woven cloth the threads are so arrang- 
ed that they interlace each other and 
sustain and cover each other. 

The warp yarns, known as “ends”, 
run the length of the fabric parallel 
to the selvedge, whilst the weft yarns, 
called “picks”, pass across the fabric 
from selvedge to selvedge. 


STANDARD CLOTHS 


Are grouped into single, backed, and 
compound structures, the same type 
of weave being used in each build of 

_ fabric. 


SINGLE CLOTHS 


As the name implies, single cloths 
are those in which only one series of 
warp and one series of weft are inter- 
laced. Under this heading cloths may 
be divided into two distinct classes, i.e. 
(a) ordinary structurés, (b) ribbed 
structures. 


ORDINARY STRUCTURES 


Are those in which the warp and 
weft threads are alike in thickness 
and number. Such cloths require about 
an equal amount of warp and weft on 
the face and back. The simplest 
weaves, of which the plain and 2 and 
2 twill are most commonly used, give 
the firmest, soundest and most satis- 
factorily balanced woven structures. 


RIB-STRUCTURES 
3 Are those in which there is a pre- 
dominance of one of the two series of 
threads which constitute the fabric, 
such as warp and weft ribs. In a warp 
rib structure the weft predominates 
arid the warp is almost, if not entirely, 
hidden | 
In a warp-rib structure, e.g. otto- 
man cloth, the weft is the stronger, 
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Figure 1—Plain Weave. 


and a warp surface rib is formed 
across the fabric from selvedge to 
selvedge. 

In a weft rib fabric, the warp 
threads are subject to rubbing and 
wear and they are therefore frequently 
folded to give strength. The weft 
yarns are usually of a lower quality 
and somewhat thicker in counts than 
the warp yarns. 


BACKED CLOTH 


Is a single texture with extra 
threads (warp) or picks (weft) stitch- 
ed on the back of the texture, thus 
adding weight but not interfering with 
the face texture. These extra back- 
ing threads are generally inferior in 
quality to the face yarns and woven 
so as to show only on the back of the 
cloth. They are used for the purpose 
of obtaining extra weight, warmth, 
and handle. In a warp-backed cloth 
there are two series of warp threads 
and one series of weft; in a weft-back- 
ed cloth there is one series of warp 
yarns and two series of weft yarns. 

This arrangement allows'a cloth to 
have a fine face weave, and yet be any 
desired weight. This principle is most- 
ly employed in the worsted trade, 
especially for trouserings, where a 
double fine worsted warp and weft are 
used for the face fabric and a coarse 


Figure 2—T wo-and-two Hopsack Weave. 


Types of Woven Structure ; Colour 


single yarn for padding. In a good 
material the loacking yarn is usually 
warp; in a poor fabric, the backing is 
usually weft. 


DOUBLE CLOTH 


Is a fabric which has two warps and 
two wefts, and these are stitched to- 
gether to form a solid cloth. The 
object of this construction is to obtain 
increased weight, retaining at the 
same time fineness of face, or to pro- 
duce a fabric in which the back cloth 
forms a fancy lining. A double plain 
is a combination of two plain makes 
produced at one and the same time, 
but quite distinct from one another, 
although they may change places to 
form stripes, checks or figures. Double 
plain makes are extensively employed 
in woollen cloth manufacture in the 
Production of face cloths and rough 
fibrous cloths of the melton and 
overcoating class. They are also used 
in the worsted trade in the making of 
Vicuna coatings and suitings in which 
no weave effect is traceable, but a soft, 
short pile of filaments raised on the 
face of the fabric. The double plain 
is also employed in heavy weights for 
striped trouserings. 


COLOUR VALUE 


Pleasing appearance or attractive- 
ness of the fabric is one of its strong- 
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Figure 3.—Two-and-one weft twill 


weave. 


est selling points. The design and 
colour, either singly or together, sells 
large quantities of fabrics and gar- 
ments. Colour, as every tailor knows, 
is a good selling point, provided that 
the colour is what the customer de- 
sires. The material must look well; 
it must please the customer; in other 
words, the cloth must possess an 
appeal value. Men are, as a rule, less 
colour-conscious than women, and the 
question of the suitability or otherwise 
of colours in relation to the customer 
is usually neglected. The tailor who 
is also an efficient salesman will draw 
his customer’s attention to the colour 
value of the fabric just as he does to 
the wearing value. 


Colour plays a very important part 
in the pleasure we derive from the 
wearing of clothes, a fact which is 
often overlooked by the tailor. 


DYEING 


Stated simply, dyeing is a process 
in which a material is given a more or 
less permanent colour by means of a 
dyestuff. This colouring of materials 
is effected in order to enhance the 
value and appearance of the fabric or 
garment. 


Wools are dyed in the loose state 
and in any of the many stages of man- 
ufacture. There are some 2,000 dye- 
stuffs available to the dyer, but not all 
of these are suitable: some are lack- 
ing in brightness, others are lacking 
in fastness, and so on. 


DYE QUALITY TESTED 


One of the essentials in dyeing wool 
is that the material must be well 
penetrated so as to obtain the required 
fastness. When a woollen or worsted 
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Dyeing 


fabric reaches the tailor the material 
has already been subjected to a num- 
ber of operations which have severely 
tested the quality of the dye. For ex- 
ample, coloured yarns used in the 
production of woollens must be fast to 
milling and steaming; in worsted 
coatings the colours must be fast to 
steaming, rubbing, and acids; yarns 
for flannels must be fast to milling, 
acids, and rubbing. In such cases the 
colours must be good in order to with- 
stand the various treatments. The 
finished cloth when it reaches the 
tailor must fulfil certain fastness re- 
quirements. 


FASTNESS IS RELATIVE 


It should be remembered that no 
colour is absolutely fast. There is no 
such thing as a fadeless dye! As long 
as a colour is reasonably fast under 
those conditions which it will encoun- 
ter in actual use then it may be con- 
sidered satisfactory. Coatings, for ex- 
ample, should be fast to light, friction, 
and moisture; colour in suitings 
should be fast to light, perspiration, 
steaming, and friction. 


The dyer, therefore, when dyeing a 
fabric, takes into consideration the 
probable future uses of the material. 
He cannot always satisfy the general 
demand for fast colours, as the best 
fast dyes are expensive, and expensive 
dyes are not used on cheap goods. 


Indigo is often employed in dyeing 
wool because of its good fastness to 
all influences and also because of its 
handsome and pleasing appearance. 
“Guaranteed Indigo” means that the 
colour is fast and will not readily fade. 
Fast dyes are more expensive than 
ordinary dyes, and the necessary oper- 
ations occupy more time, are more 
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Colour Values and 


numerous, and require highly skilled 
operations. 


The great majority of the dyes used 
today are synthetic, that is, they are 
manufactured by a series of chemical 
operations. But a number of natural 
dyes are used in colouring homespuns. 


An official handbook, issued as a 
guide to the cottage homespun woollen 
workers of the West of Ireland, gives 
the following list of vegetable sub- 
stances commonly used in homespun 
dyeing :- 


Black: Logwood, Bog ink, Iris. 

Brown: Crotal, Dulse, Peat-soot, 
Waterlily root. 

Blue: Indigo, Bilberry. 

Blue-black: Sloe. 

Yellow: Fustic, Heather, Bracken, 
Common Dock. 

Orange-brown: Peat-soot. 


Crotal, mentioned above, is the com- 
mon name for several kinds of lichens 
which grow on the rocks. , 

It is to crotal that real Harris Tweeds 
chiefly owe their characteristic fra- 
grance. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CLOTH 


Characteristics of Worsteds, Serges, 


Gabardines and Whipcords 


N WOOLLENS, there are two im- 

portant divisions, namely, saxony 
and cheviot, and the broad distinc- 
tion between them is due to a differ- 
ence in the grades of wool used. 

Worsted, like woollen manufactur- 
ing, consists of two main divisions, 
that is, botany and crossbred. The 
term botany is applied to the finer 
grade of textures, while crossbred 
“includes the rougher types of worsteds. 


SAXONIES AND CHEVIOTS 
CONSIDERED 


A saxony in the woollen trade is 
comparable in quality to a botany in 
the worsted section; similarly, a 
__cheviot type of cloth in woollens is 
3 similar in grade to a crossbred in wor- 
steds. 

The thicker fibres of the cheviot 
and crossbred wools produce a coarser 
texture than the saxony and botany 
quality wools, whilst the difference in 
the yarns gives to the woollen fabrics 
the qualities of comparative rough- 
: mess and density, and to the worsted 

_ those of smoothness and evenness. 

A typical worsted cloth is smart in 
appearance, clean in colour, has well 
defined weave interlacings, and is 
smooth and soft to handle. A special 
_ feature of the worsted trade is 
_ “quality”, because the quality or fine- 
ness of the wool used in yarn making 

is approximately defined. In the 

woollen trade quality is not fixed or 


‘VARIETIES OF WORSTED 
Ss INGS 

Worsted suitings are made in a 
dde diversity of weaves such as 
hopsack, simple twills, combin- 
twills, herringbone twills, etc., 
| the finishing operations to which 
are subjected are usually those 
nich develop the weave pattern and 
righten the colours. Such fabrics are 
en what is termed a “clear” finish. 
fabric is first felted to give a. com- 
‘structure, then raised or brushed. 
afterwards cropped to remove 
fibres from the face of the cloth. 
fabrics as venetians. whipcords, 
bedford cords, botany twills, etc., 
ar finished. 


On the other hand, some worsteds 
are milled with the object of produc- 
ing a slight “cover” which has the 
effect of softening the weave and 
subduing the colours; these fabrics 
are said to have a “milled” finish. 

Botany as well as crossbred worsteds 
are milled in the manufacture of over- 
coating fabrics. Milling gives the cloth 
a degree of solidity, tensile strength, 
and wearing property. 


Serge 


The worsted serge is a well-known 
cloth produced in the 2 and 2 twill. It 
is a reversible fabric, but the right 
side is usually smoother than the 
wrong side because it receives the 
pressure. The right side of serge shows 
the twill running from the upper right 
hand selvedge diagonally down to the 
left. When the threads per inch are 
approximately equal in number in 
both warp and weft, the twill lines 
run at an angle of 45 degrees. (see 
figure 1). 


EQUAL WARP AND WEFT 


A serge should have about the same 
number of warp and weft yarns per 
inch, and the yarns should also have 
approximately the same diameter. 
These conditions are essential in order 
that the cloth may be well-balanced 
and give equal wear both lengthwise 
and crosswise of the material. 

The best qualities of serge for cos- 
tumes and suitings are woven from 
worsted yarns throughout, and may 
be either yarn-dyed or piece-dyed. 
The strongest serges are produced 
from 2 fold, and sometimes 3 fold 
yarns in both warp and weft. Medium 
qualities are woven with 2 fold yarns 
in the warp and single yarns in the 
weft, whilst the cheapest are made 
from single yarns throughout. 

The quality of a serge depends on 
the closeness of the weave and on the 
type of yarns used. A cloth made from 
fine botany yarns will be superior to 
one woven from crossbred yarns. al- 
though the two fabrics may be 
approximately equal in weight. A 
‘crossbred fabric may be distinguished 


from a botany by its crispness of feel 
and its lack of softness of handle. 


CROSSBRED SERGE 


Rough crossbred serges are milled 
and not merely shrunk. They are 
milled like woollens with the result 
that the weave is indistinct and the 
surface lacks the clearness of the un- 
milled serge. But the fabric remains 
bright due to the presence of worsted 
yarns. Owing to the natural bright- 
ness of crossbred wool the crossbred 
serge readily becomes shiny in wear. 


Fabrics woven from coarse yarns 
often possess greater tensile strength 
than those made from botany qualit- 
ies, but they are harsh and less supple 
with the result that the yarns are 
liable to break under the strain of 
wear. Cloths woven from finer and 


B WARP 
O WEFT 
Figure 1. Figure 2. 
Two and Two Gabardine 
Serge Twill. Weave 


* better quality yarns possess greater 


elasticity and are better able to 
withstand the strains of everyday 
wear. 


Serges for suitings are manufactur- 
ed in weights from 14 to 20 ozs., whilst 
overcoatings are made in weights 
from 20 to 28 ozs. In some of the 
heavier serges, coarse woollen or 
union yarns of wool and cotton are 
used in the weft in order to increase 
the weight of the fabric. 
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MORE 
GABARDINE 


WEAVES 


Figure 3. 


Gabardine 


Is a firmly-woven fabric made in a 
variety of twill weaves, both simple 
and complicated. (See figures 2 and 3). 
These weaves are known as warp 
twills because the warp yarns predom- 
inate over the weft in number and 
produce steep warp twill lines on the 
face of cloth. 


The all - wool gabardine is 
woven from worsted yarns, and the 
best qualities are produced from 2 
fold or 3 fold worsted yarns through- 
out. Medium quality gabardines are 
made with a 2 fold yarn in the warp 
and a single yarn in the weft. 

Because the warp predominates it 
is a common practice to use an infer- 
ior weft yarn. It should be noted that 
in warp-faced fabrics like gabardines 
and whipcords, the warp yarns are 
subjected to most of the strain and 
rubbing in wear, and they should 
therefore, be folded, either 2 fold or 
3 fold. 

Folded warp yarns woven with 
single weft yarns make fairly satis- 
factory cloths, but they are not so 
good as fabrics produced from folded 
yarns throughout. The former class 
of fabrics are, of course, cheaper. In 
judging the quality of gabardines, the 
tailor should carefully examine the 
nature of the warp yarns with a view 
to ascertaining whether they are 
sufficiently strong to withstand a 
reasonable strain. 
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The top picture is of a a botany 
serge magnified 20 times. The 
second illustration shows a cross- 
bred serge and the lower picture 
depicts a botany worsted. 


Gabardines made from single yarns 
throughout are not strong enough for 
men’s suitings but are quite suitable 
for dress materials. Medium weight 


_Sabardines are suitable for men’s 


suitings, riding breeches, etc., whilst 
the heaviest weights are used for 
overcoatings.. The heavier weights 
are frequently made from worsted’ 
yarns in the warp and thick woollen 
or union yarns of wool and cotton in 
the weft. By this means it is possible 
to produce heavy gabardines at a 
fairly reasonable price. The better 
qualities are all wool, but the cheaper 
grades contain a- proportion of- cot- 
ton. 


Figure 4 


Whipcord Weave 


Whipcords 


Are worsted fabrics made in special 
weaves which produce steep twill ribs 
formed by the warp and divided by — 
the weft. (See figure 4). The ribs are 
more pronounced than those in gab- 
ardines. " 

Whipcords are usually strong and ~ 
durable fabrics and in the heavier — 
weights are used for coats and riding — 
breeches. The light-weight whipcords 
made from single worsted yarns are 
used as dress fabrics. In whipcord ~ 
suiting the warp yarns are fine spun 
and 2 fold, and the weft yarns a 
single and medium spun. F 

In judging the quality of gabardines 
and whipcords the following points 
should be noted: (1) The closeness of. 
the threads—the closer the threads 
and the more compact the fabric, the 
greater the wearing quality. (2) The 
type of yarn. used—a two fold or a 
three fold yarn in the warp indicates 
good quality. (3) The handle of the 
fabric—a pleasant handle indicates 


the presence of a fine wool (4) Good 


weight, which, in turn, depends on 
points 1 and 2. c 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CLOTH 


The Meaning of Quality: More Well-known 


Cloths: The Unshrinking Process 


‘ ieee tailor frequently describes his 
fabrics as of “good quality”, but 
without a clear understanding of what 
the phrase means. It should be clearly 
understood that the term ‘quality’ has 
different meanings when applied to 
different cloths. For instance, the 
quality of vicuna finished fabrics con- 
sists in their softness and suppleness; 
that of milled cloths in their compar- 
ative density and firmness. A solid 
botany worsted should have clearness 
and evenness of surface, combined 
with flexibility of structure, whilst 
lustre dress fabrics should possess a 
degree of brightness and smoothness. 
In the previous section the quality 
of handle in certain fabrics was briefly 
mentioned. Now “handle” or feel is 
one of those properties which cannot 
be measured, and tailors are compell- 
_ ed to rely on their own judgment when 
handling the fabric. 


WHAT IS SOFTNESS? 


Softness of handle of a cloth or 
garment is often one of its most im- 
portant characteristics, yet the textile 
experts know very little about it. Up- 
to-date, softness has defied exact 
measurement, and it is not surprising 
that opinions on softness of handle 
vary. Many tailors describe a cloth as 

~ having a soft handle if it is smooth 
and pleasant to the touch; but mere 
smoothness does not constitute soft- 
‘oness. The writer considers that a 
“fabric has.a soft handle when the 
material can be easily crumpled and 
~ has little resistance to crushing. The 
“softness” will have such a 
meaning when used in these articles. 
Therefore, a rough material which is 
_ easily crumpled and without asperities 
to the touch will be described as being 
“soft.” 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FABRICS 


Continuing the descriptions 
of well-known cloths, the undermen- 


tioned fabrics are also worthy of ex- 
amination. 


BEDFORD CORD 


Is a texture in which the weave is 
so arranged that a rounded cord effect 
is produced with sunken lines be- 
tween, running in the direction of the 
warp. (See figure 1). Bedford cords 
are made chiefly from yarns of wool or 
cotton. Lightweight cords woven from 
worsted or woollen yarns are used as 
dress fabrics, while the heavier 


Figure 1—Weave of Plain 
Bedford Cord 


weights are used for riding breeches 
and coatings, The best qualities are 
produced from worsted yarns through- 
out, the warp” yarns being two fold; 
the cheaper grades are made from 
single worsted yarns, whilst the 
cheapest is an all-cotton fabric. The 
military Bedford cord possesses excel- 
lent tensile strength, and has good 
rubbing and wearing properties. In 
the manufacture of breeches for the 
mounted military, cotton warp 
threads are usually employed. 


VENETIANS 


Are fine-twilled fabrics produced 
from three different kinds of yarns, 


namely, cotton, worsted, and woollen. 
Whatever material is used the fabric 
has a fine, upright, twill appearance. 
To obtain this particular characteris- 
tic fine counts of warp yarn and close 
setting of warp threads are essential. 
In a good quality venetian fabric the 
warp yarns are twist or two fold 
threads and the weft yarns are single 
woollens; in such a fabric the weave 
is clearly defined. 


ANOTHER TYPE 


Another type of venetian is made 
from single woollen yarns throughout; 
in this fabric the weave lines are in- 
distinct and the texture is of a fibrous 
nature. In both types of cloth a good 
quality warp yarn is essential; in 
weight they usually range from 15 to 
20 ozs. per yard. 

Cotton venetians made from good 
quality yarns are produced in a bright 
finish and largely employed as linings. 


BARATHEA 


When made from worsted yarns is 
used for medium and heavy-weight 
suitings and dress fabrics. The weave 
varies but is usually a special type of 
broken weft rtb (See figure 2) and on 
this account the warp is entirely hid- 
den. When woven in a weft rib weave, 
a silk warp and a fine botany weft are 
interlaced. It is used for dresses. The 
price of a barathea is reduced by using 
cotton for silk in the warp and by re- 
ducing the number of picks per 1 inch. 

The barathea dress fabric when 
woven from a two fold silk warp and 
a fine botany weft is a very rich-look- 
ing fabric. To produce a good cloth it 
is necessary to employ a fine botany 
worsted weft. (See figure 3.). 

The barathea used for army cloth- 
ing is a vat indigo dyed fabric of fine 
quality, weighing from 26 to 28 ozs.. 
per yard. It is woven from two-fold 
fine crossbred worsted yarns through- 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CLOTH _ 


Can You Answer 
These Questions? 


You will be able to after reading 
this chapter. 


What is “soft handle”? 


From what yarn is the best quality 
Bedford Cord produced? 


In what weave is a good quality 
Barathea dress fabric? 


What does the term “pick and pick” 
cloth mean? 


Why is material not rendered wholly 
unshrinkable? 
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out, possesses great tensile strength 
and good elasticity. It is a double 
cloth, woven twilled mat. on the face 
and plain weave on the back. 


PICK AND PICK 


Many worsteds are described as 
“pick and pick” cloths; this term 
means that during the weaving pro- 
cess single picks, 
different colours were introduced into 
the fabric. It implies that the loom 
was fitted with multiple shuttle boxes 
to permit of the introduction of the 
different coloured picks so as to pro- 
duce the desired pattern. Pick and 
pick cloths come under the heading of 


ie. weft yarns, of, 


scouring and milling processes. Scour- 


ing removes the grease and dirt from 


the goods; milling causes the wool to 
felt and shrink; and the unshrinking 
process, known technically, as chlorin- 
ation, renders the wool more or less 
non-felting and _ therefore, non- 
shrinking. . 


METHOD OF CHLORINATING 
There are numerous methods of 
chlorinating and one method is as 


follows: 


The goods are soaked in a cold 
dilute solution of hydrochloric acid. 


Figures 2 and 3.—Weave Plans of Barathea Dress Fabrics and Suitings 


“fancies”. Worsted fancies are fabrics 
in which the pattern is developed in 
weaving and not in dyeing, printing, 
or any other process. 


FLANNEL SUITING 


Flannels are made in all wool from 
woollen or worsted yarns, from wool 
and cotton union yarns; -and from a 
cotton warp and a wool or a union 
weft. They are usually woven in the 
plain or two and two twill weaves and 
finished with a slightly napped sur- 
face. 

Worsted twill fabrics made in light 
weights are given a slight degree of 
milling in order to produce the requis- 
ite degree of softness of texture and 
pleasant handle. These fabrics, today, 
are popular as flannel suitings and 
trouserings. In judging them, close- 
ness of the weave and the quality of 
the yarns are important points. The 
best worsted flannels are woven with 
two fold yarns spun from fine wools, 
producing a soft handling but firm 
texture. Cream-coloured and white 
sports’ trousering is often guaranteed 
unshrinkable and as the guarantee of 
unshrinkability is a good selling point, 
some explanation of this special “fin- 
ish” would perhaps be of interest to 
the tailor. 


THE UNSHRINKABLE FINISH 


The unshrinking process is a chem- 
ical operation carried out after the 


squeezed carefully, and then washed in — 
a cold solution of bleaching powder. 


NOT WHOLLY UNSHRINKABLE 


They are again put through a weak 
acid bath, washed in water, 
and thoroughly washed again. By this 
treatment the chlorine in the bleach- 
ing powder is set free and attacks the 
woo] fibres, partially destroying their 
felting property. The process does 
not render the goods absolutely un- 
shrinkable but does reduce the felting 
property of the wool. If the goods 
were strongly chlorinated they would 
be fully unshrinkable but, unfortun- 
ately, they would be injured to such 
an extent that they would not with- 
stand ordinary everyday wear. 


CAREFUL LAUNDERING NEEDED 


Goods guaranteed unshrinkable will 
only live up to their reputation if they 
are laundered carefully. They must 
not be put into hot soapy water or 
rubbed vigorously, otherwise they will 
certainly shrink. A lukewarm soapy 
solution, a gentle but thorough rinsing ~ 
in clean water, and quick drying, are: 


the essential rules in laundering un- 


shrinkable flannels. 

“Guaranteed Unshrinkable” must 
not be confused with “Fully Shrunk” 
or “London Shrunk.” both of which” 
terms will be explained in later 
sections, 


soaped; 


SOME consideration must now be 
~~ given to a few standard woollens 


Flannel Suitings 


These fabrics are manufactured 
from woollen yarns throughout, from 
union yarns throughout, and from a 
cotton warp and a wool or a wool and 
cotton union, weft. The price of these 
materials depends upon the kind and 
quality of the yarns. The best flan- 
nels are produced from fine wools the 
_ fibres of which are of good average 
' length, and the resultant fabric is 
_ soft handling but strong. 


LOWER QUALITIES 


Lower qualities of all-wool flannels 
_ are made from shorter wool fibres, 
sometimes with an admixture of 
shoddy, and although the appearance 
' 2f these fabrics is good and pleasing 
_ to the eye, they are weak and cannot 
' withstand for very long the wear and 
tear of everyday use. 

Friction quickly robs them of their 
_ smart appearance, the short fibres 
- come away from the yarns or break, 
_ the materials become thin, and gar- 
_ ments made from them quickly lose 
_ their good shape. The very lowest 
qualities of all-wool flannel suiting 
are woven from woollen yarns, con- 
taining a high proportion of mungo. 


“These fabrics may be as heavy as 
he better grades, but they possess 
very low tensile strength and there- 
- fore very poor wearing quality; if they 
are subjected to a strain or severe pull 


tion the yarns will prove to be com- 
posed of very short fibres. In judging 
flannels it is therefore essential to ex- 
‘amine first the nature and quality of 
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CHAPTER III 


the yarns and not to be misled by the 
weight of the fabric. 


UNION FLANNELS 


Large quantities of flannel suitings 
are produced from wool and cotton, 
and provided that cloth does not con- 
tain more than, say, 10 to 15 per cent. 
of cotton, the material should have 
quite good wearing properties. Cotton 
is superior to mungo and in any case, 
the presence of cotton decreases the 
tendency of the fabric to shrink. 

Where the proportion of cotton is 
high it is impossible to give the mat- 
erial the pleasing appearance and soft 
handle of an all-wool cloth. 

It should be noted that these wool 
and cotton union flannels have often 
a greater tensile strength than some 
of the all-wool qualities, but they 
show signs of wear and tear much 
sooner. ; 

A flannel containing a high propor- 
tion of cotton quickly loses its nap 
surface especially at those parts sub- 
jected to friction 


ANGOLA FLANNEL 


This material is made from union 
yarns of wool and cotton, the propor- 
tions varying. The best angolas con- 
tain about 80 per cent. wool and 
20 per cent. cotton, the wool being 
either shoddy or mungo. 

Angolas are usually woven in the 
plain weave and are similar in weight 
to the all-wool flannels. It should be 
remembered that the warmth-giving 
property of angola flannel diminishes 
with the increase in the proportion of 
cotton to wool. The price depends 
largely upon the grade and amount 
of wool present in the fabric. 


COTTON-WARP FLANNELS 


Low grade flannels are made with a 
cotton warp and a union weft. The 
wool is brushed up so as to hide the 


Characteristics of Flannels, Saxonies 


and Cheviots; Final Shrinking Process 


the cotton yarns. This grade of flan- 
nel soon becomes threadbare because 
the nap is quickly rubbed away during 
wear. Cotton warp flannels are cheap 
but uneconomical in use, and tailors 
should recommend the all-wool fab- 
rics because they are worth the addi- 
tional initial expense and are far 
cheaper in the long run. The more 
closely woven the material the better 
it will wear and the less likely it is to 
shrink. 


BLAZER CLOTHS 


Flannel blazer fabrics are made in 
a range ‘of qualities similar to the 
flannels above described. There is a 
worsted blazer cloth made from dyed 


FIGURE 1 


Five-end warp satin weave showing 
how the warp (shaded) predominates 
over the weft (unshaded). 
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Figure 2.—This picture shows what an ordinary piece of Saxony looks like 
when seen through the microscope 


worsted yarns in the warp and wor- 
sted or cotton yarns in the weft. It is 
usually woven in the five-end warp 
satin weave (see figure 1). One variety 
is made from woollen yarns through- 
out, heavily milled, raised, and then 
printed in the striped designs required 
for sports wear. A cheap type of 
blazer cloth manufactured from two- 
fold yarns in both warp and weft 
contains approximately 60 per cent. 
wool and 40 per cent. cotton. 


Shrinking 


The nature of wool is such that 
woollen garments are liable to shrink 
even after the material has passed 
through the usual finishing opera- 
tions. Woollens and worsteds are 
sometimes put through a final shrink- 
ing process with the object of pre- 
venting the material from shrinking 


in damp or rainy weather. This 
shrinking process is applied to 
materials for costumes, suitings, and 


overcoatings, and should not be con- 
fused with the unshrinking process 
described on page 23. 

Velours, faced cloths, vicunas, gab- 
ardines, serges, flannels, coverts, etc., 
are frequently subjected to a final 
shrinking process, and are then des- 
cribed as “Fully Shrunk” or “London 
Shrunk.” 


LONDON SHRUNK 


In the London Shrunk process 
the cloth, in open width, is led 
between wet blankets; it is left be- 
tween the blankets until a heating 
action takes place, when the cloth 
begins to steam of its own accord. This 
treatment eliminates any stretch 
which has been produced in the vari- 
ous finishing processes, so that when 
the fabric is in garment form no 
shrinkage will occur. The cloth is 
taken from between the blankets, re- 
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pressed, steamed, hung up and allowed 
to dry naturally, without any tension 
in either width or length. It is again 
folded and pressed. 

“London Shrunk” is a guarantee 
that the cloth fulfils adequately cer- 
tain requirements. 


Saxony and Cheviot 
Cloths 


It has already been pointed 
out that woollens may be broadly 
divided into two classes, namely, 
saxony and cheviot. 

The saxony type of woollen is fine, 
soft, dense, and smooth, whilst the 
cheviot type, being made of coarser 
wool than the saxony, is rough, 
bright, more porous, more open in 
structure, and has a _ strong-fibred 
surface. Sometimes these differences 


Figure 3.—If your eye was 20 times 


are not very marked, because by the 
use of finer wools in the better class 
cheviots they possess some of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the saxony. 

The face of the saxony should con- 
sist of a soft, even and dense pile of 
fibres, whilst that of the cheviot 
should have entangled masses of 
hairy fibres. The differences in han- 
dle and appearance are caused by the 
different grades of wool used in their 
production. 

The fibres in a saxony yarn are fair- 
ly short, fine, and regular in diameter; 
the fibres in a cheviot yarn are com- 
paratively long, and are lacking in 
uniformity of diameter. Because of 
these differences, the saxony yarn is 
usually soft and compact, and when 
woven produces an even surface. On 
the other hand, the cheviot yarn is 
irregular, loose, and the fibres roughly 
arranged. 


WEARING QUALITY 


Generalising, it may be said that 
the cheviot will stand harder and 
rougher wear than the saxony. The 
saxony has suppleness which is apt to 
result in “bagging” under strain, 
whilst the cheviot is liable to become 
thready under the influence of fric- 
tion. 

A cheviot fabric lacks the elasticity 
and flexibility of a saxony, and when 
once the cheviot shows signs of wear 
its life is short; the loose yarns are 
exposed and the fabric yields in the 
wear. On the other hand, when wear 
affects the saxony, the surface fibres 
are not broken to the same extent 
and the texture is less seriously 
injured. 

Owing to their softness and smooth- 
ness, saxonies are smarter in appear- 
ance, but cheviots are, perhaps, more 
suitable for garments of general 
utility. 


more powerful than it is, this is how a 


Cheviot suiting would appear to you. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CLOTH 


Characteristics of Cheviot, Saxony, 


Tweed, Melton and Broadcloth 


[THE concluding paragraphs of the 

previous chapter were devoted to 
a comparison between cheviot and 
saxony cloths. Cheviots include 
woollens manufactured from coarse 
yarns spun from crossbred, low cross- 
bred, and cheviot wools. In the 
cheaper cloths the yarns contain a 
proportion of mungo or shoddy and 
cotton. The term “cheviot” denotes 
a class of fabrics, and not any partic- 
ular weave. 


HOW TO RECOGNISE CHEVIOT 


Whatever the quality of the cloth, 
the distinguishing feature of a cheviot 
is the finish, of which there are two 
kinds, namely, “rough” and “close” 
finish. The real cheviot is a rough 
finished fabric manufactured from 
strong, coarse wool, and well milled. 

Similarly, the term, “saxony” de- 
notes a class of fabrics, and signifies 
botany or merino quality. Originally, 
a saxony cloth was made from merino 
wool imported from Saxony and 
Silesia, but today our own colonial 
wools, are mostly used. Soft tweeds, 
fine whipcords, and clear-finish fine 
trousering, belong to the saxony group 


' _ of fabrics. 


Cheviot and Saxony 


A pure saxony, made of fine wool of 
merino quality, is both soft and flex- 
ible in a high degree; a cloth of in- 
ferior quality containing low grade 
materials is comparatively hard and 
is lacking in elasticity. The true 
cheviot should have a crisp handle 
but should not be too supple. If the 
cheviot contains wool substitutes such 
as shoddy and mungo it will be hard 
and harsh and be defective in 
strength; a good quality cheviot will 
have good elasticity and considerable 
_ strength. Similarly, if a saxony is 

‘lacking in suppleness and elasticity it 
is a strong indication that wool sub- 
stitutes have been employed in its 
production. _ The use of shoddy in 
-cheviots gives them a dull appearance 
and a spongy handle. Good quality in 
both cheviots and saxonies is indicat- 
ed by firmness of texture, good 
elasticity, and fibrous fulness. 

. The weave elements in a saxony are 
usually clearer than in a cheviot. The 


fibrous yarns used in the making of a 
cheviot have the effect of partially 
concealing the weave and rendering 
the pattern indistinct. The more com- 
pact yarns of the saxony have not 
quite the same effect in hiding the 
weave, and in certain saxonies, as for 
example in fine saxony trouserings, 
the weave lines are clearly defined. Of 
course, when different coloured yarns 
are used in warp and weft, the weave 
lines in a cheviot are well marked, and 
quite definite in character. 


COLOUR TONES 


Cheviots, because of the nature of 
the wool used in their construction, 
are very suitable for the production 
of rich and varied coloured patterns. 
The colours in saxonies are less dis- 
tinctive and more diffused. Coarse- 
fibred wools are naturally bright and 
fine, a brilliant hue when dyed, where- 
as the colour tones of the fine wools 
employed in saxonies lack freshness 
but produce, however, mellow colour- 
ings in mixture shades and good 
effects in solid shades. 


Tweed 


The name tweed includes a very 
large range of fabrics, made in various 
weaves, varying weights and qualities. 
Tweed textures are open and elastic 
in nature, and all grades are met with 
from the coarse homespun to the 
finest saxony cloths. Some tweeds are 
named after the district in which they 
are made, whilst others are known by 
the possession of certain characteris- 
tics. 


Homespuns 


This term is used extensively to de- 
fine coarse fabrics of a tweed charac- 
ter. True homespuns are made 
locally, by the village and farming 
population of the Western Highlands 
of Scotland, Ireland, and other parts 
of the country. It has been declared 
in the Law Courts that the description 
“Homespun” can only be applied to 
cloth the wool of which is hand spun 
and woven on hand looms at home. 

True homespuns are made in narrow 
widths, usually about 28 inches. while 
the imitation homespuns are woven 
in the usual widths by the ordinary 
methods of manufacture. 


Harris Tweeds 


Are tweed fabrics made from pure 
virgin wool produced in Scotland, 
dyed and finished in the Outer Heb- 
rides, and nand-woven by the island- 
ers at their own homes in the islands 
of Lewis, Harris, Uist, and Barra. 

Originally, hand-spun yarn was 
always used, the carding and spinning 
being done by the women during the 
long winter evenings at the fireside. 
Later, in 1911, the Harris Tweed 
Trade Mark required that all pro- 
cesses, with the exception of carding, 
should be done by hand, but owing to 
the ever - increasing demand for 
Harris Tweeds it was found necessary 
to obtain yarn from mills on the 
mainland. 

Today, most Harris Tweeds are 
woven from machine-spun yarns, but 
the term “handspun” is used in the 
case of those tweeds made entirely 
from handspun yarns. The yarns are 
thick and fibrous, and the fabric is 
made in the plain, or a simple twill 
weave. Harris Tweed has all the 
characteristics of a good cheviot 
fabric—elasticity, a fibrous surface, 
good strength, and good colour tones. 
The natural dye called Crotal and the 
drying of the cloth by the teat from 
peat fires give the fabric its charac- 
teristic aroma. 

Owing to the scarcity of crotal dye 
synthetic dyes are now being employ- 


-ed in the colouring of yarns for 


Harris Tweeds. 


Bannockburn Tweed 


Is a woollen suiting for sports wear 
woven in the two and two twill from 
cheviot woollen yarns. The chief 
feature of a true Bannockburn cloth 
is that the two fold yarns are com- 
posed of different colcured singles. It 
is also woven in the plain weave; a 
typical cloth weighs 18 ozs, per yard. 


Donegal Tweed 


Is another fabric of cheviot quality 
woven either in the plain or the two 
and two twill. The warp yarns are 
usually spun from natural-coloured 
wool and the weft yarns from fibres 
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“WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CLOTH 


Test your knowledge 
with these questions 


What is cheviot cloth made from? 


What are the characteristics of typi- 
eal cheviot cloth? 


What tests would you apply to saxony 
cloth to ascertain its quality? 


How would you describe the following: 


Harris | 
(d) 


(a) Homespun Tweed. (b) 
Tweed. (c) Bannockburn Tweed. 
Donegal Tweed. 


How do you judge the quality of mel- 
ton cloth? 


What is the difference between melton 
cloth and broadcloth? 


Twenty-eight 


of different colours dyed before spin- 
ning. The cloth has excellent tensile 
strength and good elasticity; the 
surface fibres are usually levelled by 
cutting in the finishing routine. 


West of England 
Tweeds 


Are well-known for 
quality. 


their good 
Their excellence is due to 


| the use of well-twisted yarns made 
| from soft and comparatively long- 


stapled wools. They are closely-woven 
cloths of firm texture and stand up 
well to the wear of everyday use. 

Other tweeds there are—Yorkshire, 
Irish, Scotch, Welsh Tweeds — too 
numerous to describe, but sufficient 
has been written on the subject to 
enable the reader to judge their 
quality for himself. 


WHAT IS MELTON? 


A melton is a heavily-milled woollen 
cloth in which the surface fibres have 
been raised and then cut until the 
required shortness and denseness of 
nap has been obtained. The typical 
melton weighing between 20 and 24 
ozs. per yard is cut once on the wrong 
side of the fabric and usually three 
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ing and raising processes, cover and 
conceal the cotton yarns in the warp. 
But the rubbing and friction of every- 
day wear quickly rubs away the wool 
fibres and then the cotton in the 
fabric is revealed. Heavy meltons 
woven with two-fold cotton warp 
and a thick woollen weft are some- 
times called leather cloths. 

In judging meltons note the nature 
of the yarns, particularly in the warp. 
The best qualities are made from 
woollen yarns throughout from wool 
of merino quality. Lower grades are 
produced from wool substitutes such 
as shoddy and mungo used either 
separately or blended with good wool 
to improve the handle of the cloth. A 
good melton should possess “body” or 
substance, a property derived from 
correct setting and careful milling; it 
should have a soft handle, and a 
closely-cut dense nap which complete- 
ly hides the weave lines. 


Broadcloth 


Is a light or medium weight woollen 
fabric made in the plain or simple 
twill weave. It is woven from fine 
merino yarns, is heavily milled, and 
finished with a dress face. It is not 


Can you recognise these cloths? Bottom left is a typical Harris Tweed; 
next is a Bannockburn Tweed while the top right hand cloth is a good 
example of a Donegal Tweed. 


times on the face. A heavier cloth 
weighing about 32 ozs. is used for 
overcoatings. 

Meltons are produced in the plain, 
two and two twill, and in other sim- 
ple weaves in a wide range of weights 
and qualities. Cheap meltons, in all 
weights, are made from a cotton 
warp and a woollen weft; in such 
cloths the wool fibres, after the mili- 


now in such great demand as form- 
erly. It is usually woven 90 inches in 
the loom and finished 56 inches wide; 
other widths are also produced. 

A good broadcloth has a velvety 
handle and a silky gloss. When 
well-made from the finest merino wool 
with its fibres laid smooth lengthwise 
of the fibres it stands for perfection 
in woollens. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CLOTH 


\ 


~ Light-weights and Medium 


N THE EARLIER PAGES fabric 
~ density has been frequently men- 
tioned as an important property of 
suiting cloths. Density may be 
obtained either by a close interlace- 
ment of the yarns in weaving or by 
the milling process, but this property 
of density or compactness should not 
be judged entirely by the quantity of 
material used in the yarns employed 
in making the fabric. 


Although weight per yard of fabric 
is important as a warmth-giving 
attribute, there are other factors such 
as the amount of contraction in mill- 
ing and the raising property of the 
wool. For example, a thin and light 
structure closely woven may be, and 
often is, superior in its warmth-yield- 
ing property to a loosely-built cloth 
possessing weight or substance. In 
the loosely-built texture of thick 
yarns the spaces between the yarns 
are comparatively large and the cloth 
fails to insulate the wearer against 
cold, particularly in the wind. But in 
the case of a cloth woven from fine 
yarns, the spaces between the yarn 
interlacings, provided the setting is 
compact, are very small. 


WHAT IS “SETTING?” 


This technical term, “setting” has 
reference to the closeness of warp and 
weft; it defines the fineness of the 
texture and the compactness of the 
yarns. Structure, or build, defines 
the scheme of yarn interlacing and 
has reference to the weave; it there- 
fore affects the firmness and tensile 
strength of the cloth. 

Reverting to the relation of weight 


_ to density there are many instances 


of flannels and light suiting fabrics 


‘where shrinkage due to milling is 


small and yet the cloths are close and 
possess good density. To put the 


_ matter in a few words: a light cloth 
_ closely set is superior in many re- 
' spects to a heavy but loosely-con- 


structed fabric. The tailor who knows 
something about cloth should not be 
misled by mere weight. 


Overcoatings 
VARIOUS TYPES CONSIDERED 


Several of the woollen and worsted 
suiting fabrics described in previous 
pages may also be considered as 


Density of Cloth; Types of Overcoatings 


Weights 


Strictly speaking, the overcoating 
cloth is a distinct grade of manufac- 
ture. Whether it is made thin and 
light, or heavy and substantial, it 
should be firmly made and durable in 
construction. The loosely-woven open 
textures, both porous and flexible, 
are not very well adapted for over- 
coatings because they do not offer 
sufficient resistance to damp and 
cold. In an overcoating cloth, com- 


The difference between whipcord and fine gabardine is not always dis- 


cernible. 


On the left we see a gabardine through the eye of the micro- 


-camera; and on the right is a whipcord cloth, seen in the same way. 


overcoating cloths. For example, 
cheviot and saxony tweeds of medium 
and heavy weight are thus used. 
Light-weight tweed overcoatings from 
18 to 24 ozs., per yard in single and 
double cloth textures, the latter being 
the checked-back type of overcoating, 
are fashionable today. 

In the single cloth variety, cheviot 
fabrics of a homespun character are 
most popular. They are made from 
both single and two-fold yarns, the 
latter being employed either to obtain 
additional wearing properties or in 
order to introduce special colour 


effects. The most popular weave style 
is the two and two twill herringbone in 
various sizes. 


pactness, as described at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, is an essential 
property. 


LIGHT-WEIGHTS 


In addition to the light-weight 
cheviot and saxony overcoatings 
mentioned above, there are other light 
textures such as venetians and wor- 
sted twills. Venetians are fine- 
twilled fabrics made from worsted 
warp yarns and woollen weft, or from 
woollen yarns throughout, ranging 
from 15 to 22 ozs., per yard. Where 
a worsted warp is used the finishing 
operations bring out the fine twill 
effects clearly, but in the all-woollen 
fabrics there is a short nap on the 


At the two extremes are seen typical examples of good 


quality covert coating; 


those two in the centre are of 


whipcord. 


surface leaving the twill 
clearly defined than 
type of venetian. 


COVERTS 


Used for suitings and light over- 
coatings, mostly all wool, are woven 
in various structures, the commonest 
being the repp, satin, gabardine, and 
whipcord weaves. The warp is a 
worsted twist yarn, i.e. two threads of 
different colours twisted together. 
which gives the fabric a mottled or 
flecked appearance. In the overcoat- 
ing coverts woollen yarns are often 
used in the weft to increase the weight 
and to make it possible to raise the 
under surface of the fabric. 

In the cheaper cloths the warp is 
composed of a union yarn of worsted 
and cotton, and in very low qualities 
angola yarns are employed in the 
weft. 


WORSTED TWILLS 


And whipcords are also light over- 
coating cloths made of worsted warp 
yarns and of worsted or woollen weft 
yarns. These fabrics are firmer in 
construction and slightly heavier than 
the worsted-warp venetian mention- 
ed above. In spite of their compara- 
tive lightness of weight these cloths 
are compact owing either to close 
weaving or to the milling process. 


lines less 
in the former 


MEDIUM WEIGHTS 


Vicunas and milled worsteds belong 
to the medium weight overcoating 
group. Vicunas are manufactured 
from worsted yarns throughout or 
from a worsted warp and a woollen 
weit. 

Vicuna overcoatings are made warp- 
backed or double-cloth, the latter be- 
ing the sounder and better wearing 
cloth. In order to obtain the true 
vicuna handle these fabrics are sub- 
jected to numerous finishing opera- 
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tions. After milling, the surface 
fibres are raised, and then the cloth 
is milled again, dried, and cut 

After cropping, the pieces are hot 
pressed, steamed, and brushed; 1f 
necessary, the goods are cold pressed 
to make the surface level and smooth. 
This careful routine of finishing work 
produces a full quality of softness 
known as the vicuna finish. 


MILLED WORSTEDS 


These cloths differ from vicunas in 
not having the same degree of sup- 
pleness and in possessing a clearer 
weave pattern. Both botany and 
crossbred worsteds are milled and the 
milling gives them solidity, tensile 
strength, and good wearing properties. 

From the crossbred types the sur- 
face fibres are cut so that the weave 
lines, stripes, and colours, are clear 
and distinct, whereas in the botany 
types the weave lines are indistinct 
owing to the surface of the fabric be- 
ing fibrous. Both are good wearing 
overcoatings and weigh from 23 to 25 
ozs. per yard. 


MILLED WOOLLENS 


This class of overcoatings includes 
such cloths as friezes, shetlands, 
fleeces, curled serges, and naps. Good 


length crossbred wools of British and 
Colonial origin are used and spun in- 
to coarse counts. All these fabrics 
are strong in construction, durable, 
and possess good wearing property. 
FRIEZE 

A frieze may be described as a 
heavy overcoating cloth made from 
thick woollen yarns, milled and 
raised, and given either a blanket or 
a napped finish. 

In the blanket-finish frieze the 
fibres are raised twice, first with 
wires and then with teazles, a process 
which produces a straight even pile; 
in the napped frieze the fibres are 
raised and then rubbed into clusters 
which impart a rough curly charac- 
teristic to the cloth. 

The blanket frieze was originally an 
Trish fabric, but today is largely 4 
Yorkshire production. Both types of 
friezes weigh from 37 to 40 ozs., per 
yard. 


NAP OVERCOATINGS 

Are woollen fabrics made in medium 
(22 ozs.) and heavy weights (32 ozs. 
per yard). They are well milled and 
raised, and then the surface pile is 
rubbed into beady clusters which 
cover the whole surface of the fabric. 
On the underside of the material an 
ordinary nap is produced. In the best 
qualities softly-spun woollen yarns 
are used, and the wool is of good felt- 
ing quality. 


VARIETIES OF NAP CLOTH 


The weave varies, being sometimes 
plain, and at other times, a simple 
twill, but the weave lines are hidden 
by the fibrous surface. Lower grades 
of naps are manufactured from a 
cotton warp and a woollen or a wool 
and cotton union weft. Naps are 
known under various names: e.g. Al- 
pines and lambskins have large naps; 
sardinians and petershams have small 
pin-head naps; while naps, Elysians, 
and Chinchillas may have small, 
medium, or large naps. To obtain 
the naps the raised surface is sub- 
jected to the action of a special rub- 
bing machine faced with rubber. The 
throw of the rub can be varied to pro- 
duce different styles of naps on the 
face of the cloth. A good quality nap 
cloth is dyed indigo. 


Here is seen a fine example of the 


texture of Frieze coating. 
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N ANY DISCUSSION of overcoatings 

mention must be made of that 
class of heavily-milled woollens which 
includes heavy meltons, box cloths, 
doeskins, pilots, and beavers. 
~ All these fabrics possess a high de- 
gree of compactness due to the milling 
process. As pointed out at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, compactness 
or fabric density is an important 
attribute of milled woollens, and 
particularly of overcoatings. 

Compactness of yarns may be ob- 
tained by shrinkage due to felting or 
by close setting in the loom. But the 
former method produces the better 
cloth for overcoating purposes. It 
produces a softer and warmer struc- 
ture with a higher degree of fibrous 
fulness than is found in those cloths 
which have derived their compactness 
of yarn by close weaving. The better 
felted cloth also possesses superior 
wearing qualities. 


MELTON 


The true melton is a typical West of 
England product and is a heavily 
milled all wool fabric with a soft and 
dense fibrous finish. It is woven 
about 90 inches in the loom and milled 
down to 56 inches, and weighs from 30 
to 34 ozs., per yard. 

Cheaper makes are obtainable made 
from a cotton warp and woollen weft. 


BOX CLOTH 


Is another heavily milled woollen 
fabric with a dress face finish resem- 
bling felt. It is usually made from 
dyed yarns, woven two and two twill, 
and manufactured in various weights 
for spats, gaiters, liveries, uniforms, 
ete. The milling is carefully controlled, 
the shrinkage being nearly one-third 
of the width and one-quarter of the 
length. 

Melton and box cloths are manufac- 
tured in a similar manner but the 
surface character differs; the box 
cloth has a dress face finish and the 
melton a soft fibrous finish in which 
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the fibres have not been laid flat in 
the raising process. 


DOESKIN 


Is a fine West of England cloth made 
from the best botany wool. The warp 
yarns are set very closely in the loom 
so that, after milling, the weave lines 
are not visible. Heavy doeskins are 
woven about 86 inches in the loom 
and are shrunk down to 58 inches 
finished width; they weigh from 28 to 
30 ozs. per yard. In the finishing 
routine they are given a smooth, level 
face, known as a dress face finish 
which is obtained by steaming the 
cloth and brushing lightly in the 
direction of the pile. 


PILOT 


Is a fairly heavy overcoating fabric 
made from woollen yarns, but the 
lower qualities contain a proportion 
of cotton. The all wool pilot is woven 
about 90 inches in the loom and mill- 
ed down to 56 inches. After milling 
it is given a nap finish on the face side, 
usually known as a beaver finish.’ 

Pilots are usually twill woven from 
moderately heavy counts of yarn, and 
a good cloth weighs about 35 ozs., per 
yard. 


BEAVER 


Is a fine woollen overcoating cloth 
with a dress face finish. It is a heavily 
milled fabric and being made of fine 
grade wool has a soft handle. Orig- 
inally it was made in the West of 
England and given a soft finish in 
imitation of the beaver’s fur. The 
cloth is woven about 100 inches in the 
loom and reduced in the finishing to 
a width of 56 to 58 inches. Beavers 
are subjected to a special finishing 
routine in which the fabric is shrunk 
considerably in both width and length. 
Cheap imitations of beaver are made 
from a cotton warp and a shoddy weft. 

In judging the fabric particular 
attention should be paid to the quality 
and softness of the wool and the 


Overcoatings: Melton, Box Cloth, 


Doeskin, Pilot, Beaver, etc., etc., 


weight of the cloth. A medium 
beaver weighs about 24 ozs., whilst the 
heavy-weight reaches 34 ozs. per yard. 
Beavers and doeskins are similar 
cloths, but the doeskin is the finer in 
construction. 


PRESIDENTS 


And Moscow beavers are examples 
of union face cloths employed as 
overcoatings. Cotton warps are used 
in the production of both fabrics 
while a low grade wool like mungo is 
used in the weft. The weft yarns con- 
ceal the warp on both sides of the 
fabric, but the mungo when milled 
and raised does not produce a texture 
of the density and softness like that 
of woollen yarns of fine saxony wool 
as exemplified in some of the fabrics 
above described. 


ASTRAKHAN 


Is an overcoating material very dis- 
similar in structure and appearance 
from those already described. It is 
produced in imitation of the real 
astrakhan fleece and is a pile fabric 
with a curly surface. The curled pile 
is held firmly in a foundation fabric 
of either cotton or worsted yarns in 
the plain weave. The pile yarns of 
lustre worsted or mohair are curled 
before being woven, and thus when 
cut, the free ends of the tufts tend to 
curl on the cloth face. Sometimes the 
pile is left uncut. 

Astrakhans are produced in two 
ways: (1) As a warp texture in which 
loops are formed by the pile warp 
yarns passing over wires in the weav- 
ing operation. When the wires are 
taken out the fabric has a surface of 
curly loops resembling the covering of 
the astrakhan lamb. 

(2) As an extra weft fabric in which 
the foundation cloth is botany wool 
and the extra material is mohair. At 
definite intervals the extra mohair 
weft yarn is floated on the surface, 
and during finishing the ground tex- 
ture shrinks causing the mohair— 
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which is unshrinkable—to form loops 
on the surface of the cloth. 

A good astrakhan is made witha 
worsted ground texture and mohair 
loops; the cheaper types have a cot- 
ton ground and a lustre wool pile. It 
is important to note that the pile, 
whether cut or uncut, is held firmly in 
the foundation cloth. 


DOUBLE CLOTHS 
Made of woollen yarns are fre- 


quently used as overcoatings. Double 
cloth as the name implies is a general 


A~ Black-Yarns. B—White Yarns. 


Double plain structure which 

would produce an __ all-over 

square check design of black 
and white. 


term applied to many textures in 
which two fabrics each with its own 
warp and weft are combined. It is 
thus composed of two cloths, woven 
simultaneously, in the same loom, 
one above the other, and held to- 
gether by certain ends from the warp 
of the back cloth, interweaving at 
definite intervals with certain picks of 
the face cloth. 


The primary object is to produce a 
heavier cloth than could be obtained 
in a single texture, without spoiling 
the fineness and the weave of the face 
cloth. Frequently, the face weave is 
quite different from that of the back. 

Double cloths are often made with 
a fine face material and a thick back 
material, the former producing a face 
of attractive handle and appearance 
while the back cloth adds weight and 
substance. In woollens, and overcoat- 
ings in particular, double cloth weav- 
ing permits the production of fancy 
checks on the back while the face may 
be of a solid shade. Conversely, the 
face may be a check pattern and the 
back a simple twill. 


This structure is often utilised in 
producing attractive and heavy fab- 
rics at moderate prices by using a 
light face cloth of expensive material 
and a thick back fabric of cheap 
yarns. 


DOUBLE PLAINS 

Are two plain-woven cloths woven 
together. The cloths are held together 
by certain yarns of each fabric chang- 
ing places, so that each cloth appears 
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on both the face and the back of the 
double texture. Where the cloths 
change places are the only binding 
points, and the interchange of the 
two cloths forms the pattern (see 
figure 1). In changing places, stripes, 
checks, and figures may be formed. 


On the top we have a Chinchilla 
coating which will be seen to 


closely resemble nap cloth. One 
important difference between 
the two is that the beady clusters 
or naps, are much closer together 
in Chinchilla than in an ordinary 
nap fabric. At the bottom 
is shown an Astrakhan cloth, 
used almost exclusively for dec- 
orative purposes in the men’s 
trade. 


Double plains of woollen yarns are 
made in different grades and weights 
from a medium costume cloth to a 
heavy suiting or light overcoating, 
with either a clear or fibrous finish. 


CHINCHILLA 


The Chinchilla, mentioned above, ts 
an overcoating cloth made from long- 


fibred wool. It is a double cloth in a 
twill weave and is finished 56 inches 
wide. The fabric has a rough face, the 
roughness being produced by small 
tufts in the yarn, but in the best qual- 
ities the material has a soft handle. 
The yarn is spun from 10 per cent. 
white, and 90 per cent. black wool. 4 
solid shade or plaid effects may be 
used in the black cloth. Originally 
the fabric was made in imitation of 
the fur of the Chinchilla squirrel. 


APPLY YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


The reader who has carefully read 
and also studied these three chapters 
on woollens and worsteds should have 
learned some interesting and useful 
facts regarding the cloths he handles. 
But knowledge, however interesting, 
may be nothing more than mental 
lumber unless it is applied. A tailor 
is expected to be an expert in cloth 
values, and an expert is one who gains 
accurate knowledge and then applies 
it. The tailor who applies his expert 
knowledge for the benefit of his cus- 
tomers not only succeeds in the 
material sense but also confers a great 
service on the community he serves. 

In judging woollens and worsteds 
there is no golden rule. The standards 
applied are almost as numerous as the 
cloths themselves. One rule which 
can be usefully applied to most cloths 
is whether the fabric adequately ful- 
fils the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. A correct diagnosis implies 
good judgment which in turn depends 
upon accurate knowledge of the 
values of the particular cloth. 


STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE 


During the discussion of the many 
cloths handled by the tailor certain 
standards by which the fabrics may 
be judged have been indicated. Some- 
times it is appearance or mere attrac- 
tiveness which makes the appeal; in 
this instance the values may be colour 
or design, or both. In some cases 
fineness or lightness may be the 
standard, whilst in other instances. 
durability, weight, or fibrous density 
may be the deciding factor. Just as 
fabrics are put to a large variety of 
uses so do the standards by which 
they are judged vary. 

Suitings and overcoatings possess 
many values, and it is for the tailor 
to decide which values are present in 
the fabric he is selling and form his 
judgment accordingly. In brief, sound 
judgment rests upon a correct inter- 
pretation of values. 


THE tunic shirt as we know it today 

is a modern garment. About a 
century ago the shirt materials 
im use were sold by the draper 
and made into shirts at home by the 
mother of the family, or by the sew- 
_-ing-woman who was found in most 
well-to-do households. It is on record 
“that about the year 1835 one 'Thomas 
Rogers conceived the idea of making 
shirts and hawking them around 
London. ; 

The drapers of that day were sus- 
-picious of the innovation, believing 
that the “new” idea would harm their 
trade. Some of the less conservative 
hosiers, however, stocked the shirts, 
and as the demand increased, Rogers 
was compelled to employ more and 
"more women to do the sewing. All 
the garments were hand-made at that 
time, because the sewing machine 
Was not patented until 1845. It was 
Somewhere about 1856 that 
Rogers introduced sewing machines 
into his factories, and thus laid the 
- foundations of the important  shirt- 
- making industry. 


VARIETIES OF SHIRTINGS 


Shirts are made in all the well- 
known textile materials such as 
‘ cotton, wool, linen, silk. and rayon, 
; and also in various unions. Of these 
: textiles, cotton is the most widely used 
in the production of shirts for the 
very good reason that it possesses 
many valuable attributes. Compared 
with other clothing materials cotton 
is cheap; it can be woven into a wide 
range of weights; it can be bleached, 
dyed, and printed with very satisfac- 
-tory results; it is strong, wears well, 
and responds readily to laundering. 

When laundered, cotton is clean, 
" smart, and attractive. Cotton is thus 

an indispensable material in the 
shirting trade. 
Cotton is the name given to the 
“ vegetable fibres or hairs which are 
4 attached to the seeds which are inside 
<3 the pod or fruit of the cotton plant. 
These fibres vary in length, fineness, 
strength, softness, lustre, colour, and 
other properties. 
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CHAPTER IV 


American Sea Islands cotton is the 
finest, longest, and most lustrous of 
ali cottons, and it commands the 
highest price. Owing to its good 
length, fineness, and silkiness, it can 
be spun into very fine yarns which are 
used in the weaving of shirting 
fabrics. Next in value to Sea Islands 
come the Egyptian cottons which in- 
-clude a number of varieties. The 
best grade of Egyptian cotton is 
known as sakellaridis. This type of 
cotton is also very widely used for 
fine shirtings. American cottons 
come next in value and provide satis- 
-factory yarns at a reasonable price. 

A very large proportion of cotton 
fabrics produced in this country are 
made from American cotton. Speak- 
-ing generally, fabrics made from 
Egyptian cotton are better, finer, and 
more expensive than fabrics produced 
from American cotton. 


OTHER COST FACTORS 


Another factor in the cost of cotton 
fabrics is the type of yarn used in 
weaving the cloth. The finer the yarn 
the greater the cost, and similarly 
two-fold yarns will be considerably 
dearer than single yarns of the same 
size. In the spinning and weaving 
trades the size of a yarn is referred 
to as the “count”. The count is ex- 
-pressed as a number, thus, 30’s, 60’s, 
100’s, etc., and a two-fold 120’s is 
expressed 2/120’s. 

The count of cotton is the number 
of hanks of 840 yards each which 
weigh 1 lb. Therefore, when the yarns 
are very fine a high number of hanks 
will be required to weigh 1 1b, and 
conversely a coarse yarn is indicated 
by a low number. 

The following figures show how the 
cost increases as the yarn becomes 
finer: 40’s—153d. per Ib.; 50’s—183d. 
per lb.; 70’s—204d. per lb.; 80’s—24d. 
per Ib.; 100’s—274d. per lb.; 120’s— 
319d. per lb. 

A manufacturer using 60’s combed 
single Egyptian yarns would have to 
pay 194d. per lb., whilst a 2/120’s yarn 
to replace it would cost 51d. per Ib. It 
should be explained that a 2/120’s 
cotton yarn is the same weight as a 
single 60’s. The 120’s is twice as fine 


ends) 


Materials Employed in the Manufacture 
of Shirting and Pyjama Fabrics 


as the 60’s and it would produce a 
clearer, and therefore, smarter effect 
in a poplin, especially when used as 
weft. The folded yarn also gives a 
more regular rib than the single yarn. 
In spinning a 120’s yarn a cleaner, 
finer, and longer-fibred cotton is used 
than for a 60’s, which naturally in- 
-creases the cost of the former; part 
of the additional cost is also due to 
the fact that a 120’s yarn is double 
the spinning length of a 60’s yarn. 

Still another factor in the cost of 
cotton cloth is the number of yarns or 
threads in each square inch of the 
material. For example, a poplin com- 
-posed of 164 warp yarns and 58 weft 
yarns per one inch will cost more 
than a similar cloth consisting of 120 
warp yarns and 48 weft yarns per 
inch, provided, of course, that the 
yarns in the two cloths are of the 
same fineness. 

In the weaving industry the warp 
threads are known as “ends” and the 
weft yarns as “picks” or “shots”. It 
should be remembered, therefore, 
that the picks per inch (or other 
measure) bear a direct relation to the 
cost of weaving. For example, a cloth 
with 164 picks per lin. will take twice 
as long to weave as one of 82 picks per 
lin., if woven on the same type of 


Structure of poplin fabric— 
considerably magnified. 


loom, For the benefit of those readers 
who are not acquainted with the 
mechanism of the loom it should be 
explained that the warp threads (Le 
run lengthwise of the cloth, 
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Can You Answer 


These Questions ? 


When were sewing machines first 
used? 


Which type of cotton commands 
the best prices, and why? 


Which are generally the better 
cottons, Egyptian or American? 


What is a (a) count of yarn? (b) 
of cotton? 


What is meant by the following 
terms (a) “ends.” (b) “picks”? 


In what way does a combed yarn 
differ from one that is carded? 


and the weft yarns (i.e. picks) cross- 
wise. 

In the manufacture of shirting 
fabrics the yarns used are either 
carded or combed. A combed yarn is 
cleaner, softer, and fuller than a 
carded yarn. In the combing process 
fibres below a certain length are re- 
-jected with the result that the 
average length of fibres in a combed 
yarn is greater than the average in a 
carded yarn of the same count. The 
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is woven with fast coloured stripes, 
usually in the warp, and is finished 
with a high mercerised lustre and a 
soft silky handle. It is now the 
practice to finish such a fabric either 
as “fully shrunk” or “guaranteed 
unshrinkable.” . 

The quality of poplin  shirting 
fabrics may vary considerably, cheap- 
-ness being obtained by the use of 
coarse counts of low grade cotton 
yarns, while super quality is secured 


Samples of woven poplin shirting. On the right is a fancy taffeta. 


price of the former type of yarn is 
necessarily higher than that of the 
carded type. For example, today’s 
price of a 60’s carded Egyptian yarn 
is 183d. per lb., whilst a combed yarn 
of the same grade of cotton and count 
is 194d. per lb. The combed yarn 
is a better and a more durable yarn 
than the carded type and is employed 
in the production of high quality 
cotton goods.* 


POPLIN 


Today, the most popular fabric for 
men’s shirts is of the poplin type. It 


by utilising very fine Egyptian and 
occasionally Sea Islands cotton. But 
whatever the quality of the fabric, 
there is always the necessity that the 
coloured yarns employed must be of 
excellent fastness. 

During the finishing processes 
through which the fabric must pass 
the colours are required to withstand 
bleaching, mercerising, souring, and 
soaping, and when in actual use the 
colours must be fast to perspiration, 
laundering, and exposure to light. In 
these circumstances, it is obvious that 
the fastness of the dyes used must be 
unquestionably good. 


* The following table shows the 
raw cotton: 


Pres. Price ysicea 


Description Grade 
American Middling 7.33d. 6.14d. 
Egypt (Sakel) F.G.F. 10.17d. 9.69d. 
Egypt (Uppers) F.G.F. 8.24d. 1.31d. 
(F.G.F. means Fairly good to fair) 


It will be observed that in the course 
of a year the price of raw cotton has 


method of publishing the prices of 


risen nearly a penny per lb. The next 
table indicates still more clearly the 
increase in price of poplin cloth. 


Width 


4 ‘ Price a 
Ins. Yards Ends Picks Yarns Pres. Price yo. ag? 
32 9 126 6 2180150 5383 solo 
32 90 126 6 40150 3516 31I9 

32 % 144 n 2480150 633 5916 

2 120 144 76 «24100121100 :1041- ‘98110 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CLOTH 


Weaving and Mercerising of Poplins, Tricoline, 
Repp, Taffeta, Oxford and Harvard Shirtings 


] EFERENCE has already been 
-‘“ made to the fact that the poplin 
type of fabric is, today, the most 
popular material for men’s shirts. One 
feature of this cloth is the fine ribs 
or cords across the fabric caused by 
the cloth having a large number of 
ends and a comparatively low number 
of picks. For example, a really good 
poplin will be woven with, say, 160 
ends and 60 picks, both ends and 
picks being 2-fold yarns. As the warp 
yarns or ends form the surface of the 
ribs and are required to withstand the 
friction of wear, it is very important 
that they should be of good quality. 

In a poplin shirting fabric an even 
texture and good quality yarns are 
highly important. Every high-class 
poplin should be woven from folded 
yarns in both warp and weft, and all 
good qualities should have two-fold 
yarns in the warp. Good class poplins 
are usually given a mercerised treat- 
-ment which not only produces a 
lustrous finish but increases their 
wearing properties. 


THE MERCERISING PROCESS 


The cotton is saturated in a strong 
solution of caustic soda, and 
stretched, either while it is in the sol- 
-ution or immediately on leaving it. 
The material is then thoroughly wash- 
-ed in order to remove the caustic 
soda. Mercerising is expensive partly 
because of the high price of caustic 
soda and partly because of the expen- 
-sive machinery required in carrying 
out the process. 

The best mercerised effect is obtain- 


'-ed from Sea Islands and Egyptian 


cottons, but long-stapled American 
cotton is also mercerised. Cloth woven 
from mercerised yarns has a higher 
lustre than cloth mercerised in the 
piece. In both cases, however, the 
lustre is permanent, that is, it with- 
-stands washing and boiling. Colour 
is both brighter and faster on mer- 
cerised yarns than on those unmer- 
cerised, and mercerised cotton is 


_stronger than unmercerised cotton. 


Mercerised shirts and pyjamas are 
more satisfactory in wear than those 
which have not been mercerised. 


TRICOLINE 

Tricoline is a proprietary mercerised 
poplin made from two-fold yarns 
throughout. It has a clean, smooth, 
and smart appearance; a pleasant 
handle and good laundering qualities 


REPP 


Repp is a plain woven fabric similar 
to poplin but the ribs which run 
across the cloth from selvedge to sel- 
vedge are more pronounced and bolder 
than in a poplin cloth. There are four 
different methods of producing cotton 
repps (see figure 1). At A the ribbed 
effect is obtained by the high number 
of ends interlacing the lower number 
of picks; at B the size of the ribs 
varies, the effect being obtained by 


Figure 1. Structures of Repp Shirtings 


weaving every second and third pick 
together; at C the difference in the 
size of the ribs is obtained by using 
different counts of warp yarns. All 
the ends passing over the odd picks 
are fine and all those passing over the 
even picks are thick. D is the true 
repp structure. It requires two sets 
of ends (coarse and fine) and two sets 
of picks (coarse and fine). The coarse 
ends weave over the coarse picks, and 
the fine ends over the fine picks. This 


arrangement gives a structure of very 
pronounced cords alternating with 
very fine ribs. 

A good quality repp shirting should 
be closely woven and compact. The 
weft yarns should be completely cov- 
-ered by the warp threads which pre- 
-ponderate in number over the picks. 
Good qualities are made with two-fold 
yarns in the warp. while the very best 
qualities are woven from two-fold 
yarns throughout. 


TAFFETA 


Taffeta was originally made from 
silk, then from fine two-fold cotton 
yarns. Today, taffeta is a general 
name which is very widely applied to 
fabrics made in the plain weave and 
includes materials of silk, rayon, 
worsted, and cotton and a large 
variety of union cloths. The cotton 
taffeta shirting is produced from 
single yarns throughout and from 
two-fold yarns, the latter being the 
better wearing fabric. 


WORSTED TAFFETA 


Worsted taffetas are used principal- 
-ly for shirts and pyjamas, and in 
crder to withstand wear and repeated 
launderings. should be closely-woven 
compact fabrics A cheap worsted 
taffeta weighs about 24 ozs., per linear 
yard and is made from single yarns 
in both warp and weft; a good quality 
worsted taffeta weights about 34 ozs., 
per linear yard and is woven from 
two-fold warp yarns and single weft 
yarns. The tormer is too low in weight 
and has a low number of threads per 
inch. 

In judging the quality of worsted 
taffetas the points which should be 
taken into consideration are the 
weight per yard, the number of 
threads per inch, and the quality of 
the yarns. 

A high number of threads per inch, 
say, 80 ends and 70 picks, not only 
gives a close compact structure, but 
a cloth which does not shrink to any 
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In the centre 
oline shirting. 


serious extent. A cloth woven from 
two-fold warp yarns and clean evenly- 
spun weft yarns will be stronger and 
wear better than a cloth made from 
single yarns of irregular diameter. 


ZEPHYRS 


Zephyrs are cotton shirtings woven 
in the plain weave, with coloured 
stripes and often cords in the warp. 

They are also woven with check col- 
-ourings. The coloured stripes gener- 
-ally consist of two fine folded yarns 
usually 60’s count—and the cords are 
usually two coarse yarns folded 
together. There are many qualities of 
zephyrs, and as in poplins and taffetas 
the best are close in texture and 
woven from yarns of medium count, 
while the poorer qualities are less 
compact and made from coarser 
yarns. A good quality zephyr weighs 
about 3 ozs. per linear yard and has 
100 ends and 86 picks per inch. 

It should be observed that zephyrs, 
apart from the stripes and cords, are 
made from single yarns in both warp 
and weft. It cannot, therefore, be 
considered a hard wearing fabric but 
it is very suitable for summer wear. 
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is a Tricoline pyjama fabric and at the bottom a Tric- 
- The other fabries are “Wemco” taffeta shirtings. 


OXFORD SHIRTINGS 

Oxford shirtings are woven in the 
plain weave with two ends running 
together as one. (see figure 2.) When 
these fabrics are made with single 
ends they are termed “low zephyrs.” 
Oxfords are made from cotton yarns, 


Figure 2. Showing structure of Oxford 
Shirting. 


the warp being of medium count and 
the weft of low count. They usually 
have coloured yarns in the warp, and 
occasionally special stripe effects are 


obtained by a small fancy weave. The 
standard Oxford structure has 86 ends 
and 45 picks to the inch and weighs 
34 ozs., per linear yard. Some oxfords 
are woven with two ends as one and 
two picks as one and are then known 
as Oxford matts. Oxford shirtings of 
either type are coarse fabrics and 
withstand friction very well, but they 
lack the smart appearance of poplins 
and zephyrs. 


HARVARDS 

Harvards are strong cotton shirt- 
-ing fabrics with coloured stripes in 
the warp; sometimes the stripe is a 
small woven figure and may include 
the colours, red, white, blue, sky and 
pink. Harvards are woven in the two 
and two twill from coarse single © 
yarns and are therefore comparatively 
heavy; weighing about 6 ozs. per 
linear yard. The Harvard may have 
from 54 to 74 ends per inch and from 
56 to 64 picks per inch. The warp 
yarns are about 24’s count, while the 
weft yarns are about 16’s count soft 
spun. These soft spun weft yarns 
constitute a weakness in the fabric 
and are very liable to break under 
friction. 
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Weaving and Structure of Flannelette, Winceyette, 


Cellular, Regatta, Grandrelle, and Pique 
the Problem of Shrinkage 


fabrics; 


‘HE term cashmere referred, origin- 
-ally, to the hair of fibre obtained 
from the Tibetan goat; later, wool 


“was used in the manufacture of cash- 


meres, and later still, cotton was 
employed. Today, cotton cashmeres, 
woven in the two-and-one weft 
twill weave, (figure 1) are used for 
shirts and pyjamas. The weft predom- 
inates in the cashmere; that is, there 
are more picks than ends to the inch, 
the numbers in a standard fabric 
being 76 ends and 110 picks. A cotton 
cashmere is a comparatively coarse 
shirting, the yarn counts being 
between 30’s and 40’s, but it is a good 
wearing fabric when closely woven. It 
is usually printed in stripes. 


FLANNELETTE 


Flannelette is an all-cotton fabric 
made in imitation of flannel. It is 
woven in either the plain or simple 


Figure 1—Cashmere twill enlarged 


twill weaves, from medium fine yarns 
in the warp and from soft spun coarse 
yarns in the weft. In order to produce 
a soft fibrous surface the soft weft 
yarns are raised; the finish varies 
from a short nap on one surface of the 


material to a dense nap on both sur- 
faces. The raising process tends to 
weaken the weft yarns, particularly 
when a dense nap is produced. 


WHEN JUDGING FLANNELETTE 


In the operation of raising, the warp 
yarns are not injured but the soft 
spun weft yarns are frequently weak- 
-ened. When judging flannelettes, 
therefore, the weft should be carefully 
examined for defects, as the wearing 
strength depends upon the durability 
or otherwise of the weft. In a low 
grade flannelette the count of weft 
yarn may be as low as 8’s, and ina 
good quality as high as 40’s. The 
lowest qualities are light in weight 
and are woven from a comparatively 
low number of threads per inch, while 
the best qualities are heavier and 
closer in texture. For example, a good 
flannelette should have between 70 to 
80 ends and between 58 and 72 picks 
per inch. There are, however, good 
quality light-weight flannelettes; in 
these fabrics the yarns are fine and 
are woven close together with the 
result that a compact cloth is pro- 
duced. 

Flannelettes are made in stripes, 
checks, self-colours, white and cream. 
Mercerised and coloured yarns are 
sometimes introduced for striping 
effects in shirtings. When coloured 
yarns are used the cloths are not as 
densely napped as in the white, cream, 
and self colours. 


WINCEYETTE 


Winceyette is an all-cotton cloth 
made in imitation of wincey and is a 
similar fabric to flannelette. Wincey- 
-ette has a fairly fine warp anda 
thick weft from which the nap is 
raised. It is made in white, self 
colours, and in stripes. In judging 


winceyettes and flannelettes it should 
be remembered that a long nap is 
not necessarily a mark of high quality. 
On the other hand a short dense nap 
may, and often does, indicate good 
quality. Both types must be judged 
by yarn quality, weight, and compact- 
ness of structure. 


CELLULAR 


Cellular shirting is a light cloth 
made in what is known as a leno 
weave. A leno fabric has an open or 
cell-like structure and is specially 
suited for summer shirts and under- 
-wear. The cell-like effect is produced 
by causing some of the warp threads 
to make a half turn round others (see 
figure 2). Good cellular fabrics are 


Figure 2—Showing structure of 
cellular fabric. 


made from two-fold yarns throughout 
and mercerised yarns are sometimes 
introduced for reasons of variety and 
ornamentation. Ventilette and Aertex 
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Test your knowledge 


with these questions. 


1—What proportion of wool, if 
any, is there in flannelette cloth? 


2.—What is the name given to the 


weave from which cellular shirt- 
-ing is made? 


4.—How many ends and picks to 
the inch has a good quality grand- 
-relle? " 


5.—What are the principal causes 
of shrinkage in cotton garments? 
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are cellular fabrics used for shirtings 
and underwear. In proportion to its 
weight a good cellular fabric is one of 
the strongest cotton fabrics produced. 


REGATTA 


Regatta is a heavy shirting and is 
similar in both texture and weight to 
a Harvard. In both shirtings the yarns 
in warp and weft are very coarse, but 
whereas the Regatta is woven in a 
two and one warp twill, the Harvard is 
a two and two twill fabric. The 
Regatta is a strong material and 
gives satisfactory wear; it is woven 
with coloured stripes, usually blue, in 
the warp. It weighs about 6 ozs. per 
yard, and the fabric should have from 
68 to 78 ends and from 54 to 66 picks 
per inch. 


GRANDRELLE 


Another very strong shirting is that 
known as Grandrelle which is partic- 
ularly suitable for rough, hard wear. 
It should be explained that grandrelle 
yarns are made by twisting together 
two differently-coloured cotton yarns; 
in this respect they are similar to 
worsted twist yarns. The colours used 
are a blue and a white yarn twisted 
together, and blue, and sometimes 
white and red. 

Grandrelle shirts, therefore, have 
coloured stripes in the warp, and 
single white yarns in the weft. The 
fabric is woven in the five-end-warp 
satin weave, is very compact, and is 
rather heavier than either the 
Harvard or Regatta fabrics. A good 
quality grandrelle has about 100 ends 
and from 60 to 72 picks per inch. 

The grandrelle yarns, being folded 
are very strong, and as they predom- 
-inate on the right or wearing side of 
the fabric, a most durable shirting is 
the result. 


PIQUE 


Pique shirtings are the same as 
Bedford cords in weave structure. The 
fabric has cords or ribs in the warp 
direction and the cords may be em- 
phasised by the addition of wadding 
warp threads. The weft yarns which 
interlace with the warp of one cord, 
float at the back of the next cord, 
and the cords assume a rounded ap- 
pearance. This roundness of the 
cords is often improved by weaving 
into the cloth thick warp threads 
known as “wadding” ends, between 
the cord and the floated threads at 
the back of the fabric. The structure of 
the pique shirting will, perhaps be 
better understood by a study of figure 
3 

When closely woven the pique is a 
very durable fabric and gives excell- 
ent wear. It is made in all qualities 
and the principle of construction 


lends this make of fabric suitable for 
producing a solid coloured stripe. 

Most of the shirtings described so 
far have been cotton fabrics and it is 
therefore an appropriate moment to 
discuss the problem of shrinkage in so 
far as it affects cotton garments. 


THE PROBLEM OF SHRINKAGE 


Shrinkage in cotton goods is less a 
problem than it is in reference to 
woollens but the question is of great 
importance to manufacturers, makers 
up, and consumers, and therefore 
merits some consideration in a book 
dealing with shirts and pyjamas. 

In washing a cotton garment, the 
fibres come into contact with water 
with the result that in many instances 
shrinking occurs. This shrinkage is 
due to the swelling of the fibres by the 


absorption of water. Owing to the 
increase, though slight, in the 
diameter of each fibre, the yam 


Figure 3—Structure of plain-faced 

Bedford cord or Pique. The three 

dots either side are ‘wadding 
threads. 


swells, and therefore the twisted 
fibres have to pass round a larger 
diameter. 

They, therefore, span a _ shorter 
length. In the fabric, the interlaced 
yarns have to go still further out of 
the straight path to accommodate the 
swollen diameters. It becomes easy 
to understand, therefore, why tensions 
introduced during spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, and finishing, increase shrink- 
age. 


FABRIC IS STRETCHED 


Tension or stretch takes place in 
almost all processes in order to give 
the cloth an even texture, and thus 
fabric is stretched beyond its natural 
dimensions. The more the cloth is 
pulled out in warp or weft, the greater 
is the amount of space subsequently 
required to accommodate the swelling 
of the fibres. The yarn shortens fur- 
-ther, that is, it shrinks more. In a 
single washing, the fabric is not 
usually in the water long enough for 
complete shrinkage to occur. Shrink- 
-age is, therefore, a gradual process 
although a considerable proportion of 
shrinkage will happen in the first 
washing. 

Today, the cotton trade has at its 
command a mechanical process by 
which this shrinkage can be controll- 
-ed and is thus able to put on the 
market garments and fabrics labelled 
“guaranteed unshrinkable.” 
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CHAPTER -V 


Various Shrinking Processes: Structure of 


Flannel, Wincey, Ceylon and 


certain Proprietary Fabrics 


THE CONCLUDING paragraphs of 
the last chapter dealt with the 
causes of shrinkage in cotton goods, 
and it is now necessary to explain 
the various methods which have been 
evolved for overcoming shrinkage. 


SANFORISING 


For some years America has been 
producing large quantities of “guar- 
anteed unshrinkable” shirting fabrics 
by a process known as sanforising. 

In this country a similar process has 
been developed by the B.D.A., and it is 
described as the Rigmel finish. The 
Bleachers’ Association Ltd., have now 
adopted the sanforisation system 
under the trade mark of “Bleacraft” 
sanforised fully shrunk finish. 

In the past the usual method of 
shrinking cotton fabrics was by im- 
-mersion in water. But the amount 
of shrinkage by this method was in- 
complete, and the label Fully Shrunk 
was misleading, as it usually left at 
least one inch, and sometimes, nearly 

_ two inches of shrinkage in every yard 
of material. Some of the so-called 
“Fully Shrunk” goods show nearly 5 
per cent shrinkage after half-a-dozen 
washes. In this connection it should 
be remembered that 5 per cent. means 
nearly 2 inches in the yard; 3 per cent. 
Tepresents more than lin., and 1 per 
cent. shrinkage in a fabric means 
about three-eighths of lin. per yard. 


POSSIBLE TO ELIMINATE 
SHRINKAGE 


It is now possible, by various 
mechanical methods to eliminate, al- 
most entirely, the shrinkage in cotton 
and linen goods, and certify them 
“unshrinkable. ” Hitherto, the 
methods adopted to overcome shrink- 
-age have been those of wetting the 
fabric. or of washing it by the usual 


laundry processes prior to making it 
up, or by making the garments over- 
size in the first instance so as to 
allow for shrinkage. 


RIGMEL: SHRINKING 


In the Rigmel treatment, the fin- 
-ished cloth is passed through an 
ingenious mechanism comprised of 
detensioning or compressing surfaces 
which grip it and exert enormous 
compressional force in a direction 
parallel with the cloth face. In other 
words, the threads which have been 
previously pulled out are pressed 
back to any pre-determined degree 

Similarly, the principle of Sanforis- 
-ing is mechanical compressive 
shrinkage and is achieved by passing 
the fabric to be shrunk on to a moy- 
-able elastic felt blanket which is in 
a state of tension. 

This’ blanket and the adherent 
fabric are then released from tension 
and assume a compressed or shorten- 
-ed condition, the fabric being com- 
pelled to conform to the blanket. 

Shrinkage of the fabric in the 
length or warp way is thus produced, 
and it is then fixed in its new condi- 
dition. Weft - way shrinkage is 
obtained by feeding the fabric on to 
a stenter frame which is so set as to 
deliver the fabric at the fully shrunk 
width ascertained by the pre-shrink- 
age washing test. 

By the Rigmel or the Sanforising pro- 
cess the standard of shrinkage obtain- 
ed is equal to that obtained in several 
laundry washings. Which means that 
no appreciable shrinkage can occur 
by laundering if the fabric has been 
treated by the new process. 


FLANNEL 


Flannel is an all-wool fabric of 
plain or twill weave and is made in 


a wide range of qualities. The Dest 
grades of flannels are composed of 
pure wool, that is, new wool without 
the admixture of old or recovered 
wool. A true flannel should be woven 
from woollen yarns throughout; but 
nowadays the term “flannel” is 
applied to many materials which are 
not deserving of the name. A standard 
shirting flannel is made 29/30 ins. 
wide, with 40 ends and 42 picks per 
inch, and weighing approximately 6 
ozs. per yard. The best flannel is 
made from fully shrunk yarns with a 
slight twist; the fabric has a short 
dense nap, is compactly made, and 
wears and launders satisfactorily. 


WINCEY 


Wincey is a union material compos- 
ed of cotton warp yarns and coarse 
wool and cotton union weft yarns. 
Winceys are useful shirting and 
pyjama fabrics particularly when 
they are closely woven; they vary 
considerably in their composition, 
the best qualities containing as much 
as 60 per cent. of wool, and the 
poorest as low as 10 per cent. wool. 
An average wincey contains 75 per 
cent. cotton and 25 per cent. wool. A 
good Lanark wincey is composed of 
60 per cent. cotton and 40 per cent. 
wool. Winceys are made in the plain 
weave and are similar in construction 
and composition to Ceylons. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon is a plain or a two and two 
twill fabric, made from cotton yarns 
in the warp and woollen yarns or wool 
and cotton union yarns in the weft. 
Ceylons are woven with coloured ~ 
stripes in the warp and are used for 
shirtings. Like Winceys they vary in 
quality, the best having 70 per cent. 
of wool in their composition. There 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CLOTH. 


How many can 
you answer? 


If a fabric is guaranteed un- 
-shrinkable “within 5 per cent.,” 
how much shrinkage is represent- 
-ed per yard? 


Describe the main features of 
the Rigmel shrinking process. 


is weft-way shrinkage 


obtained? 


(a) How should a true flannel be 
woven? 


(b) Describe the kind of yarns 
used. 


Approximately what are the pro- 
-portions of wool and cotton in 
Viyella shirting? 


are some very poor so-called Ceylons 
which contain about 10 or 15 per cent. 
wool. These are not true Ceylons. 

A good average Ceylon, 29 inches 
wide, should weigh about 3 ozs. per 
yard; the warp threads should be 
close together, numbering about 70 
ends per inch. The weft yarns in a 
Ceylon are coarse and fibrous and are 
liable to constitute a weakness in the 
cloth and in order to overcome this 
possible defect the picks must be close 
together. Ceylonettes are all-cotton 
fabrics made as imitation Ceylons. 


ANGOLA 


Angola shirtings are union fabrics 
woven in the plain weave, usually 
produced from cotton warp yarns and 
wool and cotton union weft yarns. 

The best qualities are made from 
union yarns throughout and may 
contain as much as 70/80 per cent. 
wool; the cheaper grades contain as 
little as 20 per cent. wool. An average 
Angola fabric, 30 inches wide, weighs 
about 6 ozs. per yard, has 36 ends and 
38 picks per inch, and contains 40 
per cent. wool and 60 per cent. cotton. 
Angolas, generally called “Unions” 
are produced in various weights and 
qualities in plain colours or with yarn 
dyed stripes in the warp. 

Three well-known union fabrics, 
usually described as twill flannels, are 
Viyella, Aza, and Clydella, which are 
proprietary names ‘of materials mar- 
-keted by the same firm. 


VIYELLA 


Viyella is a two and two twill woven 


fabric widely used for pyjamas, shirts, 
underwear, etc. The yarns in both 
warp and weft are composed of a mix- 
-ture of wool and cotton spun on the 
worsted principle. That is to say, the 
wool and cotton fibres are thoroughly 
mixed at an early stage in the spin- 
sning process and carefully combed 
so that the fibres lie straight and 
approximately parallel to each other. 
As a result of this treatment, the 
yarns are smooth and have a full 
handle . Viyellas are made in differ- 
-ent qualities and weights, but the 
shirting Viyella (3lins.) contains 
approximately 55 per cent. wool and 
45 per cent. cotton, and weighs be- 
-tween 44 and 44 ozs. per linear yard. 
A good Viyella cloth consists of 80 
ends and 76 picks per inch; it is a 
good wearing fabric and launders 


satisfactorily. 
AZA 


Aza is a two and two twill fabric 
made from union yarns of wool and 
cotton spun on the same principle as 
Viyella yarns. It makes a good shirt- 
-ing and pyjama cloth and its approx- 
-imate composition is 40 per cent. 
wool and 60 per cent. cotton. 


CLYDELLA 


Clydella is a proprietary two and 


two twill union flannel containing 
approximately 25 per cent. wool and 
75 per cent. cotton. The yarns 
throughout are singles of wool and 
cotton mixed in the proportion men- 
-tioned. 


Some typical “Viyella” garments 


, 


_ pyjamas. 


[HE fabrics described in the previ- 

ous pages have been either all- 
cotton, all-wool, or unions of the two 
materials. Both cotton and wool are 
well adapted for the purposes under 
discussion and it is not surprising to 
find that over 90 per cent. of the 
shirts and pyjamas produced in this 
country are made from these two 
textiles. 


There are, however, other materials 
used in the manufacture of shirts and 
Rayon, for example, is 
finding much greater scope than 
formerly, and rayon yarns are being 
introduced into shirting and pyjama 
fabrics and proving very satisfactory. 


WHAT IS LUVISCA? 


Luvisea is a well-known proprietary 
fabric woven from cotton warp yarns 
and viscose rayon weft yarns. The 
Luvisca shirting is made in a wide 
Tange of very attractive coloured 
stripes from dyed yarns. All the cotton 
warp yarns are two-fold and closely 
woven while the weft is a single vis- 
-cose rayon. The weave of the Luvisca 
shirting is plain with a well-defined 
cord lengthwise; this cord is obtained 
by weaving two ends side by side as 
one. Luvisca is a clean, smart fabric, 
which wears well and launders satis- 
-factorily. 


Sports shirts and pyjamas made 
entirely of rayon yarns in the locknit 
stitch are now very popular for sum- 
-mer wear. These garments are pro- 
-duced from either all viscose or all 
acetate rayon yarns, and _ both 


materials are employed in making 
men’s sports shirts, and women’s 
pyjamas. So far, the all-rayon tunic 
shirt has made no popular appeal; 
similarly, the art. silk pyjama has not 
proved very popular in the men’s 
trade. Rayon lacks the strength of 
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cotton and the warmth of wool and 
cannot withstand hard wear. The 
laundering of rayon garments also 
presents difficulties. Garments of 
acetate rayon lose their lustre if 
boiled or if washed in a very hot soap 
solution. Also, a hot iron applied to 
goods of acetate rayon will melt the 
material. It is obvious, therefore, that 
great care is required in the washing 
and laundering of rayon goods, par- 
ticularly those of the acetate type. 


In the production of Trubenised 
collars, the stiffness of the material 
is obtained by spraying on the inter- 
-lining a solution of cellulose acetate, 
or by using an interlining consisting 
of cotton and acetate rayon yarns. 
When. the acetate dope has been ap- 
-plied, the two surface or covering 
fabrics are placed in position and 
then subjected to considerable pres- 
-sure. The cellulose acetate sets as a 
hard but pliable film between the in- 
-terlining and surface fabrics and in 
this way a semi-stiff collar is pro- 
duced. 


DRESS SHIRTS 


Fabrics used for dress shirts have 
not the wide variations of weave of 
those fabrics employed in the produc- 
-tion of tunic shirts. Also, dress 
shirtings are limited in their materials, 
being usually restricted to bleached 
linen and cotton. In the better 
qualities linen is used for the entire 
garment, while the cheaper dress 
shirts are of cotton throughout. Many 
are unions in the sense that the body 
of the garment is of cotton while the 
front and cuffs are faced with linen. 


The cotton fabric constituting the 
greater portion of many dress shirts is 
Longcloth, a durable fabric of close 
texture. Good qualities of Longcloth 
are woven in the plain weave from 
fine Egyptian cotton yarns and 


Ron Products: Dress Shirtings and 
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medium grades are produced from 
American cotton yarns of middle 
counts. 


Linen dress shirts are made from a 
fine, closely-woven fabric in the plain 
weave, except for the front and cuffs 
which may be woven in a more or less 
ornamental design, as exemplified by 
pique and marcella. The plain-fronted 
shirt is always in demand, but at the 
present time the Marcella style is 
very popular, especially among the 
younger men. The marcella pattern 
is produced in many atfractive weaves 
in honeycomb, diamond, and square 
designs; in all these weaves the out- 
line is raised producing a pleasing 
cellular effect which is in marked con- 
-trast to the glazed finish of the plain 
front. 


WEAVING PROCESS 


The great majority of shirting and 
pyjama fabrics described in this book 
are woven fabrics, and the reader may 
therefore find it useful to know some- 
thing of the principles of weaving. To 
the uninitiated it should be explained 
that there are numerous types of 
looms for weaving every variety of 
cloth structure. Broadly speaking, 
these looms may be divided into three 
categories: (1) The Tappet, commonly 
known as the plain loom, produces 
fabrics of simple structure—plains, 
twills, and satins, either self-coloured 
or striped in the warp, and requires 
only one shuttle. (2) The Dobby loom 
weaves a larger design than the Tap- 
-pet and is sometimes used for fancy 
striping effects in  shirtings, fancy 
worsteds, etc. (3) The Jacquard loom 
produces designs of a complicated 
nature beyond the scope of the dobby. 


In the weaving of any fabric by the 


interlacing of threads, a loom of some 


kind is necessary, and it will be clear 
from what has been written above 
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Half-width looms for the weaving of fabrics about 30ins. wide. 


that in the weaving of shirting and 
pyjama cloths the Tappet loom will be 
used most frequently. In the weaving 
of these fabrics two sets of threads 
are required, one the warp and the 
other the weft. The warp usually 
comes from a beam situated at the 
back of the loom, having first been 
treated in the preparatioa depart- 
-ment in a manner suitable for the 
demands to be made upon it when be- 
-ing interlaced with the weft threads. 

The weft threads are spun in the 
form of cops, placed in a shuttle and 
thrown between a top and bottom line 
of warp made by the shedding motion 
of the loom. 

The fundamental principle of weav- 
-ing is that of dividing the warp 


Figure 1—Heald Shaft. Points marked 
A show eyes through which threads 
pass 
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threads into two lines, the upper line 
containing all those which require to 
be above a weft thread, and the lower 
line those which require to be beneath 
it. The threads are lifted by the 
healds which consist of a number of 
vertical cords or wires, each having a 
loop or eye in the middle (see figure 1.) 


THE SHEDDING 
OPERATION 


A thread passes through each eye, and 
in the weaving operation the healds 
are lifted in rotation according to the 
pattern required. In this operation, 
which is known as shedding, tappets 
are used for working the healds, and 
figure 2 illustrates the motion. The 
tappets B act upon the treadles C and 
through the heald connections with 
the top roller at A, the sinking of one 
heald causes the top roller to turn 
round and lift up the other heald. 


TWO ESSENTIAL MOVEMENTS 
The shedding is effected to allow 


Figure 2.—Showing how a slied is 
formed. 


for the passage of the shuttle. Another 
essential movement in the weaving of 
a cloth is that of picking. In this 
movement, the shuttle carrying the 
weft is driven across the loom through 
the shed formed by the separation of 
the warp threads. A third essential 
movement is that of Beating-up. 

In this operation each weft thread, 
or pick, placed in the shed by the 
shuttle is forced into position, that is, 
it is placed in line with the preceding 
pick, by means of the sley and the 
reed. The reed advances towards and 
recedes from the cloth after each 
passage of the shuttle. 


SECONDARY MOTIONS 


There are other or secondary 
motions all of which are necessary 
for the successful working of the loom. 
but the three movements described 
above, namely, shedding, picking, and 
beating-up, are essential in the weav- 
-ing of a piece of cloth. 

Figure 3 shows a section through a 
Plain Power Loom. 


1.—Warp beam 5.—Shed 
2.—Heald shafts 6—Reed 
3.—Tappets. — 7.—Sley 
4.—Treadles. 8.—Cloth beam 
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Printing of Shirt and Pyjama Fabrics: 


Silk Fabrics, Fugi, Crepe-de-Chine, etc. 


‘WEEN the cloth has been woven on 

the tappet loom as explained in 
the preceding paragraphs, it is sub- 
jected to a number of processes 
which have for their objects that of 
making the fabric more attractive and 
of adding to its utility. 


Woven cotton goods in which there 
are coloured effect threads in the 
form of narrow warp stripes very often 
require bleaching in order to produce 
a clean white ground and thus throw 
the coloured yarns into greater relief. 


It is obvious that the coloured yarns 
woven into these shirtings must have 
been dyed with colouring matters 
capable of withstanding a course of 
bleaching. Very great care is required 
in the bleaching of these fabrics so 
that the coloured portions shall not 
become adversely affected. Having 
successfully passed through the 
bleaching process the coloured yarns 
or striping effects may be considered 
fast to the usual laundering opera- 
tions. 


SCOURING NECESSARY BEFORE 
PRINTING 


Many shirting and pyjama fabrics 
are printed, but before printing, the 
material must be scoured or bleached 
in order to remove impurities, such as 
oil, size, and natural colouring matter. 
For most prints a smooth surface is 


_ essential and the goods are therefore 


subjected to a singeing process in 
which the surface fibres are removed. 


In printing textile fabrics, the 


. printer uses a colour paste consisting 


of the required dyestuffs and certain 
thickening agents such as wheat 
starch, and various kinds of gums. 
Vat colours are extensively used in 
printing, especially in the shirting 
trade. The vat dyes include many of 
the fastest colours known, and during 
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the past few years their range has 
been considerably extended. 


The colouring matter is applied to 
the cloth in a variety of ways accord- 
ing to the style required. In printing 
shirtings the operation is carried out 
on the Roller or Cylinder Printing 
Machine. 


Roller Printing 


The required pattern is cut into the 
surface of the copper roller, and the 
deeper the lines the more colour will 
the roller put on the cloth. Each 
colour requires a separate roller. It 
is usual to engrave the pattern on the 
roller by machine. The colour paste 
is carried in a box in which a wooden 
roller revolves which, in turn, carries 
the colour to the engraved roller. The 
latter thus becomes coated with a 
layer of colour. As the engraved 
roller revolves it comes into contact 
with a steel blade or cleaner, usually 
called a “doctor”. This cleaning 
blade scrapes off all the colour on the 
roller except that in the engraved 
lines. The engraved roller then comes 
in contact with the cloth, and the 
colour left in the engraved lines is 
transferred to the cloth. The copper 
roller continues its journey and re- 
volves past another blade or “doctor” 
which removes the lint from the 
printing roller. 


All the rollers are arranged round 
the central bowl or cylinder and are 
so adjusted that the separate portions 
or stripes printed on the cloth fit to- 
gether accurately and make up the 
complete pattern. 


Perhaps the method of printing 
outlined above will be better under- 
stood by reference to the diagram. 


The cloth (F) to be printed is led 
round a strong cast-iron cylinder (A), 


which has been given a resilient sur- 
face by winding on it many turns of a 
mixed wool and linen fabric. (G). 
Against the cloth, the engraved 
copper printing rollers (B) are pressed 
by levers or by screws and springs. 


There is a colour box (I) to each 
engraved roller; this box, which is 
always kept full of colour paste con- 
tains a revolving roller (C) which 
picks up the colour on its surface, and 
passes it to the engraved roller. The 
excess colour is scraped off by a 
cleaning blade or “doctor” (D). The 
colour contained in the engraved lines 
is taken up by the cloth (F) as the 
resilient blanket which supports it 
presses the fabric into the engraving. 


TO ABSORB SUPERFLUOUS 
COLOUR 


Between the fabric to be printed and 
the blanket is a grey cloth (H) which 
absorbs any colour which passes 
through the printed fabric. This 
machine prints on one side of the 
fabric only; when it is necessary to 
print on both sides, the Duplex 
machine is used. 


When the cloth has been printed 
the colour is fixed by exposing the 
printed piece to an atmosphere of 
steam. There are other methods of 
fixing the colour, but the steaming 
process is the most usual. 


The printed goods are then passed 
through a number of finishing pro- 
cesses. Finishing is that final treat- 
ment of the cloth which is required to 
give it a pleasing touch and an attrac- 
tive appearance. 


RESTORING LOST WIDTH 


The goods are thoroughly washed in 
order to remove the thickening 
materials which were added to the 
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ROLLER PRINTING MACHINE 


A.—Pressure Cylinder. 
D.—Colour Doctor. 
Blanket. 


printing colour; they are then stent- 
ered or stretched so as to restore lost 
width; and sometimes the goods are 
starched to restore lost weight and 
improve their handle. Finally, a 
smooth and more or less bright finish 
is given to the fabric by calendering 


KNOWLEDGE OF SILK NECESSARY 

In the preceding pages all the 
well-known shirting and pyjama 
fabrics have been described except 
those constructed of silk. 

As shirts and pyjamas of silk are 
stocked by the high - class outfitter, 
some reference must, therefore, be 
made to this section of the trade. 

Before describing the silk fabrics 
it is essential that the reader should 
be conversant with certain facts con- 
cerning yarns composed of silk. 


NETT AND SPUN SILK 

Briefly then, there are two main 
kinds of silk yarns, namely, nett silk 
and spun silk. Nett silk yarns are 
made by twisting together a number 
of long continuous filaments obtained 
by reeling the silk cocoon; such yarns 
are smooth, bright, clean, and strong. 
Spun silk yarns are produced from 
short, broken filaments, and spun like 
other short textile fibres; such yarns 
are reasonably strong and make very 
smooth. When folded, spun silk yarns 
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B.—Printing Roller. 


1—Colour Box. 


are not so lustrous as nett silk or as 
satisfactory fabrics. Very short silk 
fibres, known as silk noil, are some- 
times mixed with wool and spun into 
union yarns and woven into wool and 
silk pyjama fabric. 

A serviceable construction for a silk 
shirting fabric consists of a two-fold 
spun silk yarn in the warp and a soft 
twisted nett silk yarn in the weft. The 
two-fold warp yarns give the fabric 
strength while the bright nett silk 
weft yarns give the material a lus- 
trous appearance. Shirts and pyjamas 
of this construction, when closely 
woven, give satisfactory wear but 
require very careful laundering. 


Shantung Silk 


Garments of Shantung silk spun 
silk, and fugi silk are also on sale. 
Shantungs are plain weave fabrics 
from coarse silk yarns. They contain 
a@ certain proportion of the natural 
silk gum, (ie. sericin) which gives 
them a somewhat harsh feel. In the 
laundering the gum is gradually re- 
moved so that the shantung fabric 
loses weight but becomes softer and 
assumes a pleasanter handle. 


Spun Silk 


Spun silk garments are fairly dura- 


ble if woven from folded yarns. The ~ 


C.—Colour Furnisher. 
E—Lint Doctor F.—Cloth to be printed G.—Endless 
H.—Back Grey. 


threads must be close enough to pre- 
vent their slipping, and in judging 
the quality of spun silk fabrics it is 
important that the texture should be 
close and firm with a high number of 
threads to the inch. 


Fugi 
Fugi silks are also made from spun’ 
silk yarns in many qualities. They 
are made in the plain weave, and 
have a dull appearance owing to the 
fact that they contain a proportion of 
silk gum. 


Crepe de chine 


Crepe de chine is woven in the 
plain weave and is sometimes orna- 
mented with coloured satin stripes. 
The crepe effect is obtained by the use 
of specially hard twisted or crepe 
yarns in the weft. The warp yarns 
are given the normal amount of twist. 
In the production of crepe-de-chine 
both nett silk and spun silk yarns are 
employed. The warp yarns are woven 
much closer together than the weft 
yarns, and the closer they are the 
better wearing the fabric. The crepe - 
de-chine shirt will not withstand hard 
wear and usually breaks down under 
the strain of constant launderings. 

Because of these defects and its 
high price, it has a very limited sale. 
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Milling.—Milling is a process which brings about a felted 
condition in a woollen fabric. This power of felting 
possessed by wool is the source of many important 
changes in the finished state of numerous woollen 
materials. Felting is the compression into a dense mass, 
of yarns and of the fibres of which they consist. The 
physical change is brought about by subjecting the cloth 
to pressure, friction, and heat while in a moist condition. 
The pressure is usually applied by the milling machine. 


Felting modifies the fulness, elasticity, and wearing 
strength of a woven fabric, and makes a variety of 
finishes possible. Felting adds thickness to the fabric 
but reduces length and width. It gives an increased 
tensile strength, because the ends and picks are brought 
into closer contact with each other. Box cloths, beavers, 
pilots, and meltons are typical of the substantial heavy 
woollen cloths made of wool and wool substitutes, rang- 
ing from 28 to 36 ozs. to the yard. These fabrics are hand 
felted, and produce a sound, firm, and compact texture. 
Excessive milling is therefore essential in the finishing of 
this heavy type of cloth. 


Woollen fabrics usually pass through more operations 
than worsteds, e.g., milling is an essential part of woollen 
finishing, but is only applied to certain classes of 
worsteds, while raising is almost exclusively a “woollen” 
process. 


Raising. — The object of this operation is to produce a 
fibrous surface, termed a pile. Raising is effected by the 
action of teazles or by wires. There are two main forms 
or types of pile, viz., (1) The vertical or erect pile, termed 
“velvet” or “mass”, and, (2) a pile raised and then laid 
in one direction on the face of the cloth, and called a 
“dress-face pile.” 


Raising increases the softness and gives the cloth a 
fuller handle; it also subdues the colours and softens the 
weave lines. Cross raising consists in treating the piece 
from selvedge to selvedge. By raising the cloth from end 
to end, and then across the piece, the density of the pile 
is improved, both warp and weft being operated upon 
transversely, and in the direction of their length. 


Napping or Friezing: — This is a development of the 
raising process, the fabric being first raised in order to 
obtain a dense full pile. The cloth is then treated in the 
napping machine, which rubs the raised fibres into small 
beads or curls, which may be of various sizes and arrang- 
ed in different orders, producing distinct pattern effects. 


Cutting or Cropping. The shearing machine, which works 
on the same principle as the lawn mower, may be used 
to level a raised pile of fibres, or to impart colour and 
give weave definition as in clear-finished saxonies or 
botany worsteds. Cutting may also be applied to brighten 
and give smartness to an ordinary cheviot suiting or 
costume cloth. Cheviots are only slightly cut so that the 
fabrics will have a crisp handle which is a desirable 
characteristic in such cloths. Clear faced woollens are 
closely cut in order to bring out such features as smart- 
ness of pattern, whether due to colour, weave, or both. 
Meltons are not cut too closely, as such a procedure 
would make the surface too bare and reduce the wearing 
quality. In dress face fabrics the cutting is done care- 
fully to obtain an even pile. They are cut short, but not 
too close, to obtain lustre and density. 
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APPENDIX — Continued 


Crabbing.—This process is trequently appiied to worsteds 
but seiaom to woollens. The function o1 crapping is to 
fix permanently the ends and picks of the aesign in a 
regular manner, so that subsequent processes wiil nov 
Spol or aiscort the design. Crabbing thus prevents 
crimps, creases, or other forms of uneven onrinking au 
later stages of the finishing routine. in addition to 
eliminating ali irregular strains, crabbing also produces 
fustre on une fabric. It is, therefore, a very useful finish- 
ing process tor worsteds of the lustre type, where both 
these qualities are essential. 


Staple Fibre is the name given to rayon when it is cut 
into short lengths from the long continuous filaments. 
There are machines which can be adjusted to cut staple 
into lengths, varying from jin. to 8ins. Staple fibre is 
.spun into yarns for weaving into a large variety of 
fabrics; it is also being employed in increasing quantities 
in conjunction with cotton and wool, and many persons 
in the textile industries look with alarm at the growing 
competition between staple-fibre and wool. It is consid- 
ered, by some people, that the production of staple fibre 
constitutes a distinct menace to the continued prosperity 
of the wool growing industry. 


In 1936 the world’s production of wool was estimated 
at nearly 4,000 million lb., and that of staple fibre at 255 
million lb. The demand for wool during the past few 
years has increased and wool of all grades has sold at 
remunerative prices. In spite of the increasing produc- 
tion of staple fibre, the competition between the artificial 
product, and the natural fibre, is not very serious. It is 
more true to say, that staple fibre is an ally, rather 
than a competitor of wool. By using staple fibre in con- 
junction with wool, it will be possible to produce a wider 
range of materials, with the result that the demand for 

. wool will tend to increase, rather than diminish. 


Staple fibre is produced from the three main types 
of synthetic fibre, namely, viscose, acetate, and cupram- 
monium. “Fibro,” staple fibre, produced by Messrs. 
Courtaulds, is made on the viscose principle. It is made 
in different lengths and finenesses. 


The British Celanese Co. call their staple fibre 
“Celafibre,”. and the chief cuprammonium brand is 
“Cuprama,” produced by a subsidiary of the Bemberg Co. 
Many other firms on the Continent and in U.S.A. produce 
staple fibre, and its use, either as a main constituent, or 
for decorative purposes, in many textile materials, is on 
the increase. 


In Germany it has been decreed that all cotton 
and woollen manufacturers must contain a proportion of 
staple fibre. As the synthetic fibre is quite different from 
wool in both physical and chemical properties, it is 
hardly likely that the new material will displace the older 
fibre. 


Lanital is one of the newest synthetic fibres, and, when 
the filament is cut to the desired length the “flock” has 
the appearance of good merino wool. Lanital is obtained 
from a Cosein, and is being manufactured by the Snia 
Viscosa Co., of Milan, Italy. In chemical. competition it 
is similar to wool, and it is claimed by the manufacturers 
that Lanital fibre is very soft and easy to spin, and that 
the goods made from it are non-shrinkable. Lanital can 
be dyed with the same dyes which colour wool. 


The manufacture of Lanital constitutes an important 
contribution towards the emancipation of Italy from the 
importation of wool from foreign countries. It is claimed 
that there is no coarseness in Lanital, and that, there- 
fore, even the most delicate skins will not be irritated by 
it. It is expected that the new fibre will be a very good 
substitute for natural wool. 


Linings. — Among the more common lining materials 
employed for men’s suits and overcoats, are sateens, 
twills, italians, venetians, alpacas, glissades etc. 


Italians are woven in a five-end weft satin weave, 
with a larger number of weft than warp yarns to the 
inch. In this weave the weft floats over four-warp threads 
and interlaces with fifth, and so on, across the fabric. 
An italian is a stronger material than the ordinary 
sateen and wears better. Some italians are made with a 
cotton warp and a fine botany worsted weft. As the 
worsted yarns are floated the fabric on the right side has 
a beautiful surface glass, and is very durable. 


Venetians are woven in a warp satin weave, and are 
produced in both cotton and worsted. The cloth has a 
highly lustrous surface and makes a serviceable lining 
for overcoats. 


Alpaca linings are woven from alpaca yarns through- 
out, or from cotton yarns in the warp and alpaca in the 
weft. They are sometimes used for backs of waistcoats. 


Lustre linings are made in a variety of weft twill 
weaves. The warp is usually of cotton, and the weft of 
alpaca, mohair, or lustre wool. The lustre wool yarns 
are spun from the long, bright wools of the English 
Leicester and Lincoln sheep. When the weft yarns are 
closely woven the fabric is very durable. 


Wigan pocketings are now widely employed, for the 
pockets of boys’ and men’s trousers. They are lighter and 
cheaper than the heavy twill linings which are easily 
torn. The weave of these pocketings is plain or two- and 
one-weft twill. : 


The goods are bleached, dyed, starched, and calen- 
dered a bright finish. It has been found that Wigan 
pocketings are considerably stronger, and wear better, 
than the old-fashioned heavy twill pocketings. 
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PRACTICAL GUIDE 


THE 


C.P.G. GENTLEMEN'S 
GARMENTS. 

Vor I. 

The object of this book is to supply 
the busy cutter with reliable infor 
mation, in handy form, on the cutting 
of the most frequently ordered gar- 
ments in every branch of the trade. 
Among the contents will be noticed 
information for cutting lounges, trou- 
Sers, waistcoats and various overcoats, 
besides hunting, clerical and other 
garments. Armed with this book, the 


cutter is ready for almost any 
demand that may be made 10 | 
upon him. - 


Order Form 
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BRITISH LIVERY GARMENTS 


ROVAL CATALOGUE 


LIVERY GARMENTS 


aes COPY TES! Of rite teases. taccecesescccses 
stetsssertessseeees” for which I enclose remittance 
RRMEriina i akisa orth Alacqaccs 3 one 


THE CUTTER’S 


C.P.G. LADIES’ GARMENTS. 
Vor. Il. 


Various styles of Garments for the 
ladies’ trade are given in this work, 
which contains 106 pages and over 
40 diagrams. Much space is devoted 
to diagrams in order to make the 
descriptive matter clear and as valu- 
able as possible. Special attention 


has been paid to details, all of which 


10/- 


represent the most approved 
practice of the trade. 


42 Gerrard-st., W.1. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CLOTH 


The 
ROYAL CATALOGUE 
or 


FASHIONS for 
JUVENILES 


THE CUTTER'S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE 


CLERICAL DRESS 


THE COMBINED POCKET 
EDITION OF THE C.P.G. 


to cutting ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
garments, containing 230 pages and 
100 diagrams of up-to- 18/6 
date garments. Parts 1 & 2 


C.P.G. LOUNGES, ETC. 


The aim of this work is practical. In 
its pages controversy is avoided and 
instruction confined to well-established 
facts. It contains the teaching of 
ractical experience and study. It 
forms part of a complete work deal- 
ing with the cutting of 10/6 
every possible garment 


C.P.G. BODY COATS. 


Embraces all kinds of body-fitting 
coats, from military and naval mess 
jackets to the latest style in dress and 
frock coats. There is a far greater 
variety in body coats than in lounges, 
and as they embrace the more dress: 

portion of tailoring, this work wil 

Prove of service to students and ex- 
perienced practitioners alike. 94 
Pages of knowledge and over 10/- 
70 illustrations and diagrams. 


TECHNICAL 
WORKS + + 


C.P.G. TROUSERS, 
AND KNICKERS. 

This volume is designed to meet the 
requirements of beginner and exper- 
ienced cutter. For the former, draft- 
ing is described by easy stages and a 
course worked out dealing with ordin- 
ary styles and varying figures; for the 
latter there is wide variety of systems 
and methods by experts. All sorts of 
of methods and plans which cutters 
in diverse classes of trades, or for 


differing types of figure 

have found saccenful 12/6 
C.P.G. CLERICAL GARMENTS. 
The Pocket Edition of the Cutters’ 


Practical Guide to the cutting and 
making of all kinds of 15/- 


clerical dress. 
DRESS 5 ] ie 


BREECHES 


C.P.G. CLERICAL 
Part One. 
G.P.G. CLERICAL DRESS. 


Part Two. 
Devoted to Gowns & Hoods. 


C.P.G. DEFECTS AND 
REMEDIES. 

Few books published on_ tailoring 
have a more ready sale and been of 
such practical service to the trade as 
that on defects and remedies in fit 
and style. The latest edition is the 
best of its line in treatment, compre- 
hensiveness, lay-out, and general get- 
up. No work will save the purchaser 
so much worry or so well repay the 
outlay. The ek peer eet to 
every cutter, whether a begin- 

Sar ux of Lng epeoae - LEO 


5/- 


C.P.G. CUTTING JUVENILE 
GARMENTS 

This book will appeal to all who 
essay to make juvenile garb: the 


master tailor, cutter, workman and 
apprentice; as well as girls and 
women of all ages and in varying 
stations of life. It should be in 
every tailors’ possession, in every 
dressmakers’ establishment, and in the 
houses of all who are interested in 
the making of clothes. A special 
feature of the book is that systems 
and instructions are as simple and 
clear as they can be made, without 
sacrificing accuracy and 
efficiency. Post free. 


THE ART OF MEASURING. 

For all kinds of tailor-made garments, 
with scales of measures and relative 
proportions. 

Besides instruction in the first need 
when starting to cut out clothes, the 
book contains a number of scales 
and size lists. The thirty-two pages 
are brimful of knowledge. Many of 
the largest and most successful firms 
up and down the country have pur- 
chased copies of this work 2/ 
for each of their sales staff S| 


THE ART OF GARMENT 
FITTING. (Men’s Garments). 

The most crucial moments in the life 
of a garment are those spent in the 
fitting room. This work (hy Reuben 
Sytner) is accompanied by nearly 180 
photographs with explanation 4 /6 
Popular Price Series, No. 2. 

THE ART OF FITTING LADIES’ 
GARMENTS. 

This book is really a companion to 
the one above. Profusely illustrated. 
By Whitworth Green 

Popular Price Series, No. 3. 

THE ART OF GARMENT 
MAKING. 

Describes fully the making of various 
garments which come within the scope 
of the tailor, and illustrates how to 
set about the work by means of dia- 
grams. For all engaged in the clothing 
trade, whether as masters, cutters, or 
tailors, this is a book which 8 16 
is indispensable. 

ROYAL CATALOGUE OF 
LIVERY GARMENT. 

Style book showi all kinds of 
Men’s and Ladies’ livery 2 19 
wear 
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